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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE Wembley Exhibition has been opened; remarkable as 

being about the only such show on record which has been 

ready on the right date. With its political and commercial 

aspects we are not here concerned, but we do think that 
everybody should do justice to those who are responsible for the general 
excellence of its architecture and decoration. 


. a a a 
I a general way we do not expect exhibitions, at least in this country, 
ito have any contact with the living art of the time. At Wembley there 
is naturally a mixture: the necessary Fancy Fair element, the switch- 
backs, the advertising pavilions, the general crowding, the representation 
of diverse alien styles which cannot be made to blend. When a Burmese 
temple stands next a Gold Coast village (and we would not, at Wembley, 
spare either of them) homogeneity of effect is scarcely to be hoped for. 
Moreover, the finest English buildings there are necessarily handicapped 
by being juxtaposed with minarets and pagodas. But so far as effort 
could be made it has been made. 


v7 a @ 


, i SHE Stadium (which, like most of the other buildings, is the work of 

Messrs. Ayrton and Simpson) is really magnificent outside and 
inside. The British Government Building, the Fine Art Building, and 
the other concrete structures have the same fine massive beauty. It 
may be argued whether this greyish concrete surface is conducive to 
the jollity desired in such places, especially when it has to be mixed with 
the normal glistening white surfaces of other buildings. But those who. 
A 
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compare these structures with (say) the Canadian Building, a very 
commonplace classical structure, will have a lesson in architecture and 
in the present trend of British architecture. Beyond this many of the 
liveliest and best of our younger architects and designers have been 
employed—though a few firms would appear to have been, to their own 
detriment, obdurate—on the interior decoration of the buildings and 
the construction of exhibitors’ stands. The Palace of Industry isa museum 
of decoration, vivacious and cheerful decoration, but the work of artists ~ 
and not of the usual commercial mechanics. We may mention especially 
Mr. Austen Hall’s dignified room for the Gas section, the exhilarating 
stands by Mr. Williams-Ellis (who is also responsible for the delightful 
golden pillars of the Palaces), a beautiful dark pavilion by Mr. Oswald 
Milne, and Mr. Clarke’s vast and harmonious painted frieze of industries 
in the Chemical Section. For these, we imagine, our gratitude is due 
here to Sir Lawrence Weaver, the Director of British Exhibits. The 
Fine Art Palace, we may add, contains a number of fine paintings 
from private collections, including one of Captain Ford’s superb 
Wilsons and Burne-Jones’s Golden Staircase, which is less attrac- 
tive than in reproduction. An annexe is a model basilica of beautiful 
proportions with a very fine fresco over the altar. 


go go oO 


LEANORA DUSE has died in America of pneumonia. She was 

sixty-four and one of the greatest tragediennes of all time. She 
was here as recently as last June. Her career—which has, indeed, in- 
spired a romance if a cruel one—was like a career from romantic fiction. 
She was the child of strolling players in Italy, beaten, starved, made to 
act from infancy ; and she struggled through to universal fame through 
the sheer force of genius. She became her parts and lived them, and with 
every gesture of her sensitive hands, every inflection of her beautiful 
voice made an unforgettable impression. She could touch and torment 
and delight audiences even when she was speaking in a language they 
did not know; she was Duse acting, the sorrowful and exquisitely 
graceful woman, whom to watch and to hear were enough, whether she 
was Hedda, La Gioconda, Mrs. Tanqueray, or Magda. With Coquelin 
and Bernhardt gone there is now no actor or actress with a real 
international fame. 


go a a 


Mi: MARIE CORELLI has died at the age of sixty, and we hope 
shortly to publish a considered estimate of one of the most curious 
phenomena in literary history. Miss Corelli was the type “‘ best-seller,” 
and in her day the most widely read of them all. These reputations are 
soon superseded, and of recent years Miss Hull and Miss Dell (whom 
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Mr. E. V. Knox has jointly described as being, to him, as Dull as Hell) 
have reigned over Miss Corelli’s former kingdom. Even in her own day 
such writers as the late Charles Garvice had probably a numerically 
larger public. But Mr. Garvice’s sales were in very cheap editions ; 
Miss Corelli, in her hey-day, was read by the entire middle-class, 
who bought in all many hundreds of thousands of her works at six 
shillings the volume. And if it be conceded that her decline began about 
fifteen years ago, she had had a run of twenty years. 


a a a 


Li is difficult to recreate the atmosphere of her success. In our own 
time we had seen an occasional popular novel sweep over the 
country like a prairie fire or the influenza. But Miss Corelli’s books were 
not only novels but manifestos, and at her zenith their advent was blared 
forth like the opening of the Wembley Exhibition. She considered 
herself, and millions of people took her to be, a social critic, a woman 
with a mission, a prophetess. She spoke to the suburbs and the county 
towns as a kind of popular equivalent of Carlyle and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, a rigid moralist denouncing the shams and follies of Society, a 
daring theologian who was prepared to give the devil more than his 
due. ‘‘ I may be old-fashioned, but . . .”, and “ I may be audacious 
but . . .” were her two stock implicit introductions. She was a 
Veiled Prophetess, too, which added to her impressiveness. It was 
known that she lived at Stratford (a quite different bird of Avon), but 
she appeared little in public, seldom condescended to an interview, 
disliked her portrait appearing in the papers, and, after a certain stage, 
forbade review copies of her books to be sent to the critics. The voice 
spoke from behind the curtain, voluminously and violently, about 
marriage or the Church of England. Then there would be a year’s 
silence and again the oracle would utter concerning Roman Catholicism 
or smoking by women, and a swarm of red volumes would settle like 
locusts on the drawing-room tables of the United Kingdom. 


a @ @ 


ER views, though passionately held, were negligible; she knew 
“ilittle ; she wrote, often, very ungrammatically ; her stories and her 
people were like nothing on earth. But nobody succeeds as a novelist 
with any public without some positive qualities. Miss Corelli’s strength 
lay partly in the vehemence with which she expressed the prejudices of 
a vast class, but mainly in her vividness. She was a visualizer and be- 
lieved in her own scenes, she felt strongly and could project convincingly. 
It is a gift lacked by some distinguished writers and possessed by some 
illiterate ones. The author of Tarzan makes the absurd live for the 
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moment, though in very bad English; and whatever nonsense Miss 
Corelli was describing one could see and feel it happening, feel also 
her strong, if crude, personality working behind it. To the curious who 
wish to turn back to her we suggest The Mighty Atom, and The Sorrows 
of Satan. She grew weaker as she grew older. 


v7] a a 


LARGE number of Artichoke verses reached us after we had 

one to press with our last number. The best are those by L.B., 
M.H., X.Y.Z., E.S.S., N.J.K., and C.G. “ E.S.S.,” who writes a long 
lament on the spreading habits of the Jerusalem Artichoke in the garden, 
says, ‘‘ I should have liked to write a companion set embodying a lover’s 
cry of disillusionment and despair on seeing his mistress, for the first 
time, eating a globe artichoke.” What about asparagus? “ L.B.”. 
begins with vigorous directness : 

You bid us write on artichokes. 

Is this intended as a hoax? 

*“* X.Y.Z.” writes the tragedy of a lady who was choked by an artichoke. 
We thank our readers for rising so admirably to this occasion. 


bs fe 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE following poem by John Cam Hobhouse in memory of Byron has 

recently been sent us by an American reader, Mr. W. Van R. Whitall. 

The lines appear in Hobhouse’s hand in Mr. Whitall’s copy of Childe 

Harold’s Pilgrimage, which was originally presented to Hobhouse by the 
poet. The title, in the same hand, is “‘ In Memoriam. J.C. H.” We believe that 
the poem has never before been printed. 


Not all the laurels on thy brow 
Not all the magic of thy Muse 
Inspir’d my love for thee. [. . .] now 
These are not what I sigh to lose 
Long ere the world thy power confest 
And to thy genius bow’d the knee 
The heart that beats within this breast 
Was drawn by secret ties to thee 
The gallant spirit that defied 
Each petty act each paltry aim 
And on his manly self relied 
Alike for friendship as for fame 
The gay companion and the brave 
Defender in the hour of need 
The hand forever prompt to save 
The breast too readely to bleed 
These charms endear thee to my heart 
Oh had I ne’er their influence seen 
Better to find no friend, than part 
With such a friend as thou hast been. 


a a. 

ITHIN a few days three of the most eminent of the elder musicians have 

died: Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir Walter Parratt and Sir Charles Stanford. 
Bridge was organist of Westminster Abbey for forty-three years, retiring six years 
ago with the unusual and well-earned title of Emeritus Organist. He wrote on 
Pepys and The Old London Cries; the subjects indicate the character of his 
interests. He was an irrepressible raconteur and at one time in great demand as a 
popular lecturer; he had a remarkable talent as a musical parodist. Sir Walter 
Parratt, who was over eighty, was organist at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and 
Master of the King’s Music. 


7) 77) d 


IR CHARLES STANFORD, as a composer, was the most eminent of his 
generation. His output was vast, varied and unequal ; it will be sifted by pos- 
terity. But he was indisputably a very fine song writer and a very powerful in- 
fluence in leading British composers back to our native fountains of song. He 
taught both by example and precept, for many years holding the offices of Professor 
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of Composition at the R.C.M., and Professor of Music at his own University of 
Cambridge. Talented young men who worked under him found him a ruthless 
critic of their faults ; he was, in old age, on the whole a conservative and sometimes 
young experimentalists thought him too rigid. But his criticism, very bluntly and 
caustically expressed, was always salutary when the criticised was worth his salt ; 
and behind it all was an enthusiastic interest in British music and in young men of 
genius individually, which burned bright until the very end, when physically he 
was increasingly frail. To the general public he was best known by his editions and 
adaptations of Irish folk-tunes, and his spirited settings of Sir Henry Newbolt’s 
Sea Songs, which contained the essence of the Stanford whom his friends knew. 
He was buried in the Abbey. There is some talk of staging his Irish opera, which 
is reported to be very good. His reminiscences, published in 1914, are racy and 
contain interesting reminiscences of Victorian Germany. 


77) 77] 77] 


N Mr. James Drysdale, of the Manchester Guardian, who has died suddenly in 

the precincts of the House of Commons, the Press Gallery loses one of its chief 
ornaments, and journalism one of those rare men whose daily writing is literature. 
A “ Parliamentary sketch ” is usually an ephemeral thing, either merely informa- 
tive or else easily picturesque. Drysdale’s sketch in the Manchester Guardian was 
unique: the observation, the style, the choice of epithet, the temper, all showed 
the fastidious man of letters. He had also a rare political acumen, and united 
strong opinions with detachment in an unusual combination. 


a 77) a 
OUR prizes have been offered by the proprietors of the Children’s Hymn Book 


‘for the four best original children’s hymns suitable specifically for Lent, any 
Saint’s Day, the Bible, or generally for any occasion. 
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THE BYRON CENTENARY 
Drawn by Will Dyson 


BYRON : So you still remember me after all these years ? 
JOHN BULL : Yes; and I will make a note to remind me to remember your next centenary ! 


PO Ew y 


SIX POEMS 
Song 


HE sun dwells in the shoot, 
The bud, the flower, the fruit, 
And the ripe fruit may be won. 
We in our hands can hold 
The apple’s glowing gold, 
We can possess the sun. 


But, though one plead or weep, 
Yourself you safely keep 

From love’s alarms and harms— 
A fleeting light-spot, thrown 
From a mirror by the sun, 

Which brightens but not warms ! 


The Lucky Day 


[Ghding Competitions on Itford Hill, October 21st, 1922.] 


OME down, belovéd, from the crowded hill : 
(rs darkening air grows chill, 
Though still the man-bird sways from spur to spur, 

Triumphant in the dusk, and still below 

The motor-horns applaud with harsh hurray. 

We have seen Fokker going to and fro 

His patient hundred yards of conquered air 

And still at every turning halt and sway : 

We have seen Raynham slide 

A mile before the wind and slip and fall : 

We have seen spurred by all 
~The wind’s invisible and nervous side. 

And now away, 

The last jog homeward ends our holiday. 

Kick Polly’s ribs and come. The hillside way 

Gives us a slow and careful journey down. 

Come, now you see, 

Far off, the crowned lights of the distant town 

Beckon us home to stable and to tea. 


POETRY 


Love loves the lucky, so they say, 

And I have had my luck to-day, 

Seeing you when I thought we had said goodbye 
To-morrow I am going away, 

But this last luck new knots will tie 

In the handkerchief of your memory. 


I do not trust you yet 

Not to forget ; 

But better I should go and take my chance. 
It is thought that absence sometimes may enhance 
The lover’s gifts for whomso he may love 
And that his image more may move 

Her mind than presence or than bold advance 
Of speech or touch. So think I not, but now 
To-morrow with an easier heart I go, 

Luck having blessed me, 

Though on this hill’s open and crowded brow 
Only luck has kissed me. 


We have seen Raynham slide 

A mile before the wind and slip and fall, 
And also, side by side, 

Maneyrolle and Gray 

Against a darkening and a stormier day 

Ride out the sudden squall. 

These men, in love with air—though who knows why ?‘— 
Trust luck to see them through the enterprise 
And in the risk discover ecstasy, 

Being better lucky than wise. 

As they on unknown currents fall or rise, 

So I on luck or on your favour, 

Both as unknown to science, as uncharted, 
As the wild air’s behaviour, 

Will stake, glad-hearted, / 

All that I am or may be, all that is I. 


Love loves the lucky, so they say, 
And luck has been my friend to-day. 
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Sonnet 


E who so long a shadow contemplated 
H (The storm being done, a long stilled voice hath said) 
Finds himself in the end with a shadow mated 
And, quick though it move, a shadow is but dead. 
We love not women but the images 
Ourselves have made of Beauty, Kindness, Youth : 
Vain shapes that any candle throws may please 
Till unexpected movement tells the truth. 
It was not you I loved, it was not you! 
It was your beauty was the flickering fire 
That on the wall I watched so eagerly threw 
A gibing shadow of my own desire. 
But, should I now to the real woman turn, 
Might true love from that first true sight be born ? 


The Bitten Grass 


OW coldly I survey 
This windless corner in the bleached and wintry gorse 
Which was our shelter once, day after day. 
But now my horse 
Is halted here by habit, not the rein, 
And here we stay, 
I dreaming coldly back, he reaching for the grass, 
In him no hunger and in me no pain, 
But in us both desires that idly pass. 
How sluggish is the beast, he will not move, 
How sluggish is my heart that has outgrown its love! 


So short a time, four seasons have not gone— 
This, if my heart forgets, my eyes must know. 
Grass does not grow " 

In autumn or in winter: till the sun 

Comes overhead again, there still shall be 
These white, dry, bitten stalks to testify 

That here long summer mornings we would lie 
While the ponies grazed beside us peaceably. 
These bitten stalks, a circle eaten dry 

And trampled down, this was our shelter, this 
Was where you drew me down, begging another kiss. 


POETRY 


The Fairys Child 


HAVE known love, and thrice or more 
Has beauty on my pleading smiled : 
For one or two my heart was sore 

And one I loved was a fairy’s child. 


Fairies are neither good nor evil 

But strange: they follow different laws. 
Fool that I was in her to level 

Human effect and fairy cause! 


With that deception sick and spent 
I wept alone, but now I see 

She was, though wide her footsteps went, 
Faithful to love if not to me. 


The Haunting 


HE owl that lives in the hole in the oak 
Need fear no more for your prying hand 
That once on his daylight slumber broke 
In a game he never could understand. 
You and I will go together no more 
And, setting our hands on the clock’s loud chime, 
Strike four o’clock at twenty to four 
That the village may live by a fancied time. 


The apples will hang on the drooping bough 
And you will not pluck at them as you pass : 
You never go down the pathway now 
Leading your pony out to grass. 
You are gone from there and I could not stay 
In a place where ever I seemed to see 
_A ghost that slipped through the winter day 
Too quickly to stop and speak to me. 
For the ghosts of the living walk, I know, 
More often than those of the peaceful dead : 
Have I not through those alleys seen you go, 
A tall, slim girl, with a proud, small head ? 


If I walk, a ghost, in the garden yet, 
In the ghost of our garden let it be: 
With last year’s rain may the lawns be wet, 
And spirits of leaves on a phantom tree. 
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Let the sap of the wounded sumach bleed 
Where we broke the boughs last year to pass, 
Let the poppy rattle her dried-up seed 
And last year’s fir-cones lie on the grass. 


This year I know not, I will not know, 
If new flowers bloom for the voyaging bee, 

If here the bushes more thickly grow 
Or there a sapling is sprung to a tree. 


There must be no change. If I found a change, 
Then the phantom-I might find you there, 

Not a ghost but the new year’s you, and strange, 
And the last year’s you not anywhere. 


EDWARD SHANKS 


In the British Museum ‘Reading ‘Room 


HE desk beside my desk is heaped high with works on meta- 
i physics. 
Plotinus is there, 
And Wittgenstein, 
And the Theaetetus. 
There is a pile of manuscript notes, 
Written and rewritten, 
Crossed and recrossed, 
Voluminous and apparently unsorted. 
The notes are written finely 
On little loose slips of fine paper. 
The hand that has written them 
Is blue-veined, thin, and deeply wrinkled. 
It supports a face that is very fine and sensitive, 
But, so it seems to me, 
Wholly tranquil. : 
The firm old mouth appears patient ; 
The quiet eyes seem tolerant ; 
The whole pose acquiescent. 
Every few moments the hand untremulously 
Turns a page, 
And again supports, 
In apparent serenity, 
The old head. 
Moving from my seat to look up a name in the catalogue, 
My eyes rest for a second upon the book which the philosopher is now 
studying. | 
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It is neither Plato, 
Nor Plotinus, 
Nor yet Wittgenstein. 
Dismayed, 
With a pang, I perceive 
That the book which the philosopher is reading now 
Is called ‘“‘ Senescence.” : 
SUSAN MILES 


The Oxford Owl 


To H.V.E.S. 


RIM Oxford Owl, supremely wise, 
(si high scholastic enterprise 
Hath brought thee hither ?—did thy mind 
The native wisdom of thy kind 
Deem insufficient ?—art thou yearning 
To feed on Oxford’s heavy learning >— 
And what would thy glum fancy be: 
Lame text,—or bald epigraphy ? 


Thou hast the academic bent, 

Night is thy native element : 

When townsmen drowse, then in the trees 
One of thine eccentricities 

It is to sit and think and think 

Until the stars o’er-wearied sink 

Into their Cumnor beds, until 

The moon nods off by Wytham Hill ; 
But thou dost twit the night away, 

And then art dull and bored all day. 


What means this unmelodious noise, 
This odd, yet half familiar voice ? 

Have I not known a don or two 

Who mostly spake by twit and twoo? 
What mean the studious hours you keep 
And morning tendency to sleep ? 

I know thee now,—no feathered fowl, 
But ghostly don, returned, old owl. 


O phantom gownsman in the trees, 
Now mooning o’er our colleges, 

From Queen’s to Balliol,—on to John’s, 
Thou hootest for thy fellow dons: 
Haunting these time-encrusted places, 
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And seeking eighteenth-century faces, _ 
Hard by yon glimmering panes thy flitting 
Ends in this ruminative sitting 

High in the frosted wintry boughs, 

Where with wide eyes and arching brows 
Thou seest our dusty Dean explore 

The same old dusty leathery lore ; 
Whereon thou well dost vent thy views 

In these maturely pondered twoos. 


W. FORCE STEAD 


“ This have I desired” 


HAVE not asked of Life, 
[v= I might behold 

Her swift limbs speeding before, 
Engirt with goid. 


Nor yet to follow the tread 

Of her flying feet, 

To the utmost ends of the earth, 
Where the great winds meet ; 


But here, in the dusk and gloom, 
Content if she, 

Will fill the soul’s bare place 
With melody— 


I will await her steps, 

With but one prayer— 

For the healing gift of Song 
On the Heart’s despair. 


Ah, Spirit of all Beauty, shun not long 

Thy poor apprentice at the craft of Song— 

And teach me but one chord as yet unheard 

In the strange, intricate craftsmanship of word : 
The tracing of some beauty yet unwrought 

In all the broidered wonder of man’s thought. 
Lo ... I am here to seek thee from the throng, 
I am come begging at thy Hall of Song ; 

And wilt thou not, with all world-beauty blest, 
Grant to a poor apprentice one request ? 

Come from the lucent gateways of the dawn— 
Light on thy wings great healing shall be borne ; 
Fling all about me thy dream-shadowed hair— 
Then shall the soul, groping through blind despair, 


POETRY 


The mud of fruitless years and barren, rise, 

Led by the infinite glory of thine eyes 

Through trembling chords of quickened harmony 
Till song be borne of its own ecstasy 

Falling in cadence from the throbbing sky 

With echoes of derial melody ; 

Touched with the flame from Beauty’s inmost part 
Shall find its echo in man’s answering heart. 
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Two Sonnets by Shakespeare 


Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 


ST-CE 4 un jour d’été que tu ressembles ? 
Ah! moins que toi, m’amie il est radieux. 
Mignonne fleur 4 son air rude tremble, 
Et moins il dure qu’un baiser d’adieu. 
Tantot d’un feu ardent son oeil rayonne, 
Tantot il nous regarde mi-voilé, 
Et sa beauté, lors que le temps moissonne, 
Flétrie choit, emportée au passé ; 
Mais ta saison d’été est éternelle, 
Sans flétrissure et, m’amour, sans deéclin ; 
Jamais la mort de son ombre cruelle 
N’osera assombrir tes jours sans fin. 
Car tant qu’ici mortel suivra son cours, 
Vivront ces vers—te redonnant le jour. 


“* Let me not to the marriage of true mind.” 


ON, je n’admettrai point au vrai mariage, 
Ne: deux Ames ci-bas, entrave ou fin. 

Ce qui, avec le lieu change, ou lage, 
N’est pas amour, car il n’a de déclin. 
Oh! non, l’amour, tel que la-haut les astres, 
Plane au-dessus des tempétes du sort ; 
Point fixe qui, 4 travers les désastres, 
Guide la barque errante vers le port. 
L’amour n’est pas jouet du temps folatre, 
Qui, insouciant, faucille la beauté, 
Ni ne le fait fléchir l’>heure maratre, 
Mais il endure, en ét, ernité. 
Si ceci est menteur par moi prouve, 
Je n’ai jamais écrit—nul n’a aimé. 


ODETTE ST. 


LYS 
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GRUB STREET NIGHTS 


By J. C. SQUIRE. 


VI—THE PAINFUL DILEMMA 
I 


HE obeying of conscience, even for a man with the best of 

intentions and no thought for self, is not always an easy matter. 

Conscience is often a Cerberus, a double-headed hound with 

two fierce throats yelping “‘ dictates,” and two ravening maws 

“rca yan deeds a hae 

gaping in rivalry for the single and indivisible bone of “ placation.” A 
man can only do his best. He must often make his choice on the spur of 
the moment, and yet he must risk reproach for not choosing otherwise. 
These embarrassments, common to the life of all men who control 
their actions and censor their motives, come in certain peculiar forms 
to the arbiters of the arts. Ought an editor to print a barely tolerable 
article because he knows its author to be a struggling hero who supports 
a wife, a mother, a mother-in-law and five children? Ought he to 
accept weak verses from a rich man because he hopes to persuade the 
rich man to spend a large amount of money on scholarships or the succour 
of poor artists ? Ought a critic to overpraise a writer because he has been 
underpraised by others or because a little favourable notice may enable 
him, a deserving human, to earn his next year’s meals ? How far should 
the morals of an able work influence the critic’s decision to notice or 
not to notice it, since all notice must attract attention to it ? How far is 
a critic entitled, out of a consideration for a friend’s feelings, to suppress 
his conviction that that friend’s vogue as an artist is utterly unjustified 
and that the public’s eyes should be opened to the fact that they have 
been worshipping a sham whilst ignoring better men? Such questions, 
in the form of dilemmas, present themselves daily. It is all very well for 
you, bold Reader, to answer them all with a loud ‘‘ No,” ‘‘ Yes” or 
“ Not at all.” But they are never quite so simple as they appear here. 


II 


It was a winter’s evening. Two men were in a Chelsea library- 
drawing-room after an early supper. Ronald Cameron, young, fair, tall, 
good-looking, was standing in evening dress. His host, John Fulford, 
darker and older, sat by a table covered with books. These men were 
two of the most reputable and influential critics in London, Fulford 
of books, Cameron of the drama ; they were waiting for Fulford’s wife. 
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“It’s a filthy night outside,” said Cameron, “I don’t like leaving 
this fire. I hope Dolly will think the theatre worth it.” 

“ Oh, she’s sure to enjoy it. I’d rather you than I though, to-night,” 
replied Fulford. 

“What shall you do?” . 

“I shall probably work. I’ve a lot of reviews to do. There’s this 
wretched novel of poor old Hoffman’s. I wish to the Lord I could say 
something good of it. I saw him last week. He’s such a harmless creature 
and he looked at me with the pleading eyes of a dog. He simply lives 
for his Art and he’s no use at it. I shall have another look at it, but it’s 
just as mediocre as the rest I shan’t be able to mention it at all.” 

Cameron lit a cigarette and laughed. “It’s a pity,’ he said, “‘ that 
sO many nice men write bad books.”’ 

“Yes,” said Fulford, rising as his wife entered, ‘‘ and that so many 
swine write good ones. Well, goodbye both of you; I hope you will 
enjoy yourselves. You'll find me here when you come back.” 

“I trust so,” said Dolly, laughing ; and off they went. 

Fulford got himself a drink, settled in his chair, and began work. 
That is to say he took up the top book from the pile by the reading 
lamp, lit a cigarette, laid the book on his knees, and gazed into the fire. 
He had, they said, an interesting face: it was aquiline and worn by 
forty-five years of intense living. His long legs stretched out to the 
fender ; now and then he sipped at his glass or felt in the box for another 
cigarette ; now and then he gently swept back a lock of thick dark hair 
from his forehead. At moments he frowned, at moments bit his under 
lip or gently cursed. For he was thinking of Alexander Hoffman, 
pitying him, longing to do something for him, at a loss to discover how. 
He had known this man for ten years; ever since the aspirant after 


_ immortal laurels had thrown up his clerkship, at twenty-three, and 


entered into that literary fray for which he was so singularly unfitted. 
He had first come to Fulford at the Sentinel office with an unnecessary 


_introduction given with facile benevolence by another literary editor who 


had merely wished to fob him off—for thus do some novices tramp the 
full circle of the editorial rooms, hope diminishing with each new kind 
offer. Hoffman’s face was already prematurely aged, his eyes bright in 
their deep hollows, lines running from the base of his large nose to the 
sides of his sensitive mouth, his curly hair even then preparing to retreat 


at the temples. In ten years, Fulford realised with a pang, ten years of 


y” 


frustration and underfeeding, that quite young man had grown grey. 
He remembered that first conversation, the anxious persistence of that 


even gentle voice with its marked cockney accent. Hoffman was not 
so much (though he had to live) asking for work as for recognition of the 
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genius in\his unpublished manuscripts ; it had gradually dawned on 
Fulford that he united in unique combination excessive personal shyness 
Cc 
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and humility with impenetrable confidence in his powers as an artist. 
Fulford led him on to talk, smiled assent convincingly, was more and 
more taken and touched as the little man poured out his history and his 
ambitions. Hoffman talked at large about the changing scope of the 
novel, the possibilities of psychology, his own determination to explore 
new territories of technique. His eyes shone, his smile grew intensely 
eager, whenever his suggestions seemed to find a response. And (Fulford 
remembered) it was evident, for all his knowledge, enthusiasm, inde- 
pendence, fierce determination to hold the world at attention, that he 
lacked everything which might make him what he wished to be. His 
ideas were half-baked and odd, whilst his expression was commonplace 
in detail and contorted at large; he had no sense of humour and 
obviously no power of instinctively understanding other human beings. 
He was not perceptive, not subtle; he had no agility of mind, only a 
great obstinacy of conviction ; he could talk but was too absorbed in 
his own notions to listen; he had no feeling for the shades of words ; 
there was a fire within him, but it was not the divine fire. Yet Fulford 
had been attracted. He had liked him, been drawn to him, wanted to 
help him, genuinely hoped that he should succeed somehow, that he 
should find things more comfortable, and taste some kind, any kind, of 
success. Then the little man suddenly remembered he was in the 
presence of what, compared with himself, was a potentate whose careless 
hands could scatter blessings and curses, had checked himself, shyly 
apologised for wasting his elder’s time, and wistfully, stammeringly 
asked the vital question. ‘‘ Couldn’t you,” he said, ‘‘ assist me with a 
little reviewing, Mr. Fulford ? It would help me to keep going while I 
am finishing my book.” 

Fulford could not remember now what book he had, with a knowledge 
that he was to this extent betraying his paper, doled out to the eager 
hands. The result, at all events, came down to expectations. A few 
later experiments—unless an experiment must contain an element of 
uncertainty—were made, though Hoffman could not help seeing in 
time that behind Fulford’s ‘‘ You see our reviewing staff is already too 
full’ there was a very half-hearted appreciation of the merits of his 
work. Fulford could recall still the general nature of those incom- 
petent reviews, shapeless mixtures of dullness and crankiness, with a 
queer ineffective force in them and always some King Charles’ head, 
Dostoievsky or Freud, dragged in, even were the book a record of 
travel or a polite social comedy. Every time, though no-one else knew 
it, Fulford had received a letter of complaint from some hot-blooded 
reader enraged at the reviewer’s “ silliness,”’ ‘‘ juvenile cocksureness,”’ 
and “‘ bad English.” They were far from the truth in the pictures they 
had formed of the Unknown Objectionable ; but Fulford knew well, 
though he returned evasive answers, that in essence they were right. 
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In the end he had to push Hoffman off, giving him every possible token 
of good feeling except the work for which he yearned. It was to Hoffman’s 
credit that he never conceived the slightest grudge ; he was sad that 
Fulford’s intelligence was so limited, but he continued to show that he 
liked him, as far as one so remote from ordinary mankind could like 
anybody. They were friends. 

Their encounters had not been frequent: accidental meals together 
after meetings in the Strand, fleeting conversations in corners at literary 
parties ; once a talk at Fulford’s club where Hoffman, an odd apparition 
in those respectable surroundings, had been brought in to lunch by a 
casual patron. Fulford could disentangle no impressions of these 

‘occasions : merely a general memory of Hoffman’s anxious face and 
unpractical aspirations and of his own benevolent feelings and sup- 
pressions. But one picture did stand out vividly clear after four or five 
years. Hoffman, after a prolonged absence, had been announced at the 
office one afternoon. He had come in very apologetically with the news 
that he was to be married next day at the Tottenham Court Road Registry 
Office. Fulford thrust back a rash impulse to offer to be present. This 
was not asked ; but they were to have a party in the evening in their 
rooms (*“‘ his room ”’ thought Fulford) in Bloomsbury. ‘‘ I thought you 
might come in for a little while,”’ said Hoffman, ‘‘ Emily hopes so too. 
She knows how good you have been to me. We should be very grateful.” 
“Why, of course,”’ exclaimed Fulford, “I’m delighted at your news 
and shall be equally delighted to come to your housewarming.” That 
evening, in a fit of imprudent generosity considering the state of his own 
bank balance, he had gone the whole hog : it was not a clock, or spoons, 
or a book, but a really beautiful, useful and expensive writing desk that 
he despatched to the address in Bloomsbury. And next night, making 
excuses for his wife, he turned up at the crush. He was late, and the din, 

as he climbed the stairs, at its height. ‘The large room, with its far end 
curtained off, was lit by candles and full of people: sour intellectuals, 
Buffalo Bills, toreadors and apaches from the less opulent studios of 
Chelsea, some forlorn looking damsels and young men whom he guessed 
to be Mrs. Hoffman’s friends, and one or two stray elders like himself, 
present, no doubt, on the same terms. Hoffman appeared and scrambled 
away to bring back his wife, a small brown person with a shy frank smile 
for the dispenser of bounty. Beer was flowing ; but there was whisky 
in a discreet corner for Fulford, and overwhelming thanks for the desk, 
which more than compensated for the supercilious glances and sullen 
glowerings of the intelligensia whose works he had probably refused to 
praise. After a few minutes with Mrs. Hoffman he liked her very much ; 
she was mothering Alexander already ; perhaps she was an elementary 
school teacher and Alexander had met her in a tea-shop. The whole 
scene came back to him now, the Hoffmans’ brief moment of grandeur ; 
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and he sighed as he thought of the bitter struggle they must have had 
since, the pinching of that poor gallant little woman, the efforts to keep 
up a brave face, the disgruntled associates, the hopes for each successive 
book, always dashed to the ground, vast incoherent books which aimed 
so high and fell so flat, books which no honest friend of their author 
could possibly review and which had never had a word of praise except in 
obscure log-rolling coteries. There was all the recognition Hoffman had 
obtained. Now and then, silently hoping against hope to convert him, 
he had sent Fulford some ambitious tale or manifesto printed in one of 
those may-fly journals, those organs of the Ishmaelites, of which three or 
four are always struggling for existence in London. Polite ambiguities 
had been returned in acknowledgement, together with personal enquiries 
all too obviously warmer. Poor devil! Here was another book which 
had been palmed off on an unwary publisher : proclaimed on the jacket 
as a masterpiece comparable with the works of Balzac, Tolstoi and other 
eminent foreigners. “‘ Well,’ muttered Fulford to himself as he stared 
at the bright coals, “‘ I only wish I could do something for the poor chap.”” 
There was a knock at the door. 


III 


There stood Mrs. Hoffman, shabby and pale, her shoulders moist 
with melting snow. Desperate determination was in her tired eyes as 
she tripped over to him, hardly noticing his outstretched hand. “‘ Oh, 
Mr. Fulford,” she said, as he almost forced her into a chair, “ I hardly 
dare ask you. I know how busy you are. But Alec ”’ (how odd the name 
sounded) “‘is asking for you, and he’s so ill, I can’t tell you how ill he is.” 

‘“ But of course I will! What is the matter with him?” 

“Didn’t you know?” she asked with a sough of pain that gave 
Fulford a twinge of remorse, ‘‘ he’s been ailing for months and I’ve 
had him in bed for weeks. He seems to be wasting away. He’s too 
weak to talk long now. All he can think of now is his new book, The 
Overworld. It’s coming out on Wednesday and he’s in a fever about it. 
He’s had so much hard luck, so many disappointments, poor boy. He 
kept on speaking of you, and I simply had to come.” 

She noticed the book. “‘ Yes, I have it here,” said Fulford hastily, 
‘* Shall we go along at once?” 

“Yes, it would be so good of you; I got the girl from below to sit 
with him while I ran out.” 

In the hall Fulford left a note for his wife. He put on his heavy coat 
and opened the door. It was blowing hard in the darkness and a fierce 
sleet was falling. Mrs. Hoffman was apologetic for it. ‘‘ It isn’t far to 
walk to South Kensington,” she said, “‘ and we can get a train from 
there.” On such a night ! Fulford felt ashamed when he thought of all 


wy 
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the unnecessary cabs he had taken in his life, and of this woman to 
whom a cab was a thing that simply did not occur. He shouted for one 
from the rank at the corner. As it raced through the dim wet streets 
he answered her hurried confidences mechanically ; the whole struggle 
of this poor pair formed itself into a series of pictures that made his 
heart ache ; he worried as to what he could do; he seemed suddenly 
to be surrounded by tragedies complacently ignored, human duties 
callously left undone, and here she was thanking him for his ‘“‘ kindness.” 
Men and women, he reflected bitterly, must be content for small mercies 
if a few civil words were kindness to people battling in solitude with 
poverty and failure. They turned out of Holborn into one of the 
degenerate Georgian streets of the quarter. They climbed the gas-lit 
stair, with its old panelling, long since painted green. Fulford remembered: 
stories of vermin behind old wood. They reached the landing and 
softly entered. : 

The curtains at the far end were gone. A girl sat by the bed, the 
crochet in her lap bright in the rays of a shaded lamp on a small table. 
The bed was in shadow and the girl put her finger to her lip. Of the 


- invalid only a little grey hair could be seen between sheet and pillow. 


Fulford had never been there since the wedding party. It seemed vast 
and very bare; of course there had been a crowd there then: but his 
desk had gone as well, and he knew, with a pang, where and why it had 


_ gone. A few chairs, a few poor prints on the wall, a small shelf of books : 


it was all they had, and they had never had much more. A moment 
showed all this: then, on the silence came a faint voice from the bed, 


“Ts that Emily ?”’ She tip-toed towards him: “‘ Yes, Alec.” 


“ Will Mr. Fulford come? ” 

*“‘ He is here now.”’ At the word the bed clothes stirred, a straining 
bony elbow appeared, the alarmed women hurried to arrange the pillows 
and Hoffman was propped up, with a hand extended over the bed 
clothes. ‘‘ Come and sit down, Mr. Fulford,” he whispered. The girl 


_ from below quietly disappeared from the room, Fulford took the chair 


and the sick man’s hand, and Mrs. Hoffman, saying “ I'll leave you for 
ten minutes,’ followed her friend. 

Fulford was at once shocked and fascinated by the change in Hoffman. 
His hair had gone thin and quite grey ; his face had a horrible agelessness ; 


his ashen stubbled skin was tightly drawn over the bones ; his dark eyes, 
_ larger than ever in their deep hollows, had a look of fever. But he was 
not delirious ; he talked, hoarsely and feebly, with more than his old 
intentness, and, after getting through his thanks as it were in pre- 


determined order, he said, in a voice trembling with decision: ‘ Mr. 


_ Fulford, I want to ask you a great favour. My book comes out the day 
after to-morrow. I know it’s the biggest thing I’ve done. Will you read 


it? And if you like it say so?” 
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“Why of course, my dear fellow,” said Fulford, blushing, “as a 
matter of fact I was just beginning it when your wife came.”’ 

Hoffman ignored this and proceeded: “ I know it’s a great deal te 
ask you. You’re busy. You’ve always been kind about the others. I 
knew you couldn’t have read them. I quite understood you hadn't 
time.” 

Fulford was silent ; he had read quite enough of them. “ I promise 
not to ask you again,” said Hoffman with an appealing look ; and was 
seized by a fit of spasmodic coughing. Fulford’s eyes suffused with 
tears. This was a dying man’s request. No word of that had been said : 
but it was evident that Hoffman, his doctor, Emily herself, must know 
that he was dying, evident also that Mrs. Hoffman knew well enough 
what he wanted Fulford for. The extent of the emergency must remain 
unspoken. ‘‘ When a man is dying it is etiquette to leave the first 
mention of death to the dying man.” The sentence framed itself in 
Fulford’s waiting brain ; then he felt bitterly ashamed of the form of it, 
humiliated at its callous detachment. The coughing stopped ; Hoffman 
was still again in the warm shadows, lying back with his eyes closed. 
Then he opened them and went on. “‘ My cough,” he said, “‘ Will you 
promise me to look at my book soon? If you like it will you say so? 
My whole vision of the world is in it. I have had many disappointments. 
I value your opinion. It would make me so happy if you could see all 
I mean. My hero goes through every modern philosophy. It all illus- 
trates mine. It is a drama like Faust really, only in prose.” 

It was another drama that Fulford saw: the lamplit room, the dying 
man in bed, the dream, the utter devotion to art and thought, which 
made himself feel like some smug grocer or butcher, the courage and 
anguish of a soul. He struggled for expression and found it, fixing his 
eyes in false candour on the searching pathetic eyes before him. ‘‘ I’m 
sorry you didn’t know it,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve always admired your books. 
It’s only an accident that I haven’t reviewed them. I seldom do novels 
you know.” In point of fact he had suppressed all his staff’s carping 
notices of Hoffman, except one that had slipped in by accident. The 
deception, however, was wasted on Hoffman. He had no time for debates 
excuses or explanations ; he was thinking only of the immediate crisis, 
concentrated on wrenching from the world that recognition of his genius 
and prophetic powers for which he had lived. ‘‘ I’m grateful you say 
so,” he said, “ If so I know you'll think this the greatest thing I have 
done. There is a message in it. The plan is grand. There’s nothing like 
it. Emily will tell you so.” 

“ Pll review it myself,” said Fulford, taking the plunge, “on the 
day of publication.”’ He was rewarded by the most beautiful smile he 
had ever seen illuminating a human face. 

Mrs. Hoffman returned ; she offered him a cup of cocoa, and accom- 
panied him down the stairs. In the hall she wrung his hand. “ Oh 
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how can I thank you,” she said, “I know you are going to do what 
he wants.”’ Fulford could have hugged her. 


He was again in the wet freezing night, looking for the lights of a 
cab-rank, but scarcely noticing the progress of his steps and unaware 
of the sleet. “ I’ve done it,”’ he kept on saying to himself, ‘‘ and I’m 
glad I’ve done it.” A warm exaltation mingled with the pain left by the 
contemplation of a spectacle so wretched and so splendid. The problem 
had crudely presented itself and the solution was obvious and inevitable ; 
it was really no dilemma at all; seen at close quarters it had only one 
horn. On the one side there were two human beings, innocent and 
gentle, one of whom, defeated and deprived all through his life, was 
within a few days of death, the hand of which already overshadowed him. 
Fulford’s whole being swelled with love and pity as he thought, afoot 
and in the taxi, of those two harmless lives, of Emily’s selfless devotion 
and mothering, of the pure aspirations of her husband, of the little 
pleasures they would no longer share, of the sufferings silently borne, 
the inadequate food, the struggle after external decency, the dread of 
doctor’s bills, the shy visits to the pawnshop, the courage. He had it 
in his power to make the man, and the wife through him, happy, 
ecstatically happy for a day, before he was beyond reach of help or 
hearing, vanished, before his time, into the unknown dark. And what 
was the alternative ? To hurt the helpless, to beat down the appealing 
hands, to turn his back, to inflict the last savage anguish on two hearts 
which had never harboured anything but charity, to stare at a dying 
man with frozen eyes, to know for years that a widow would live with 
the unforgettable memory of a final cruelty. And all why? Simply to 
satisfy some self-instituted “‘ intellectual conscience,”’ to support some 
myth called an artistic standard, to minister to his own desire to exercise 
a fine judgment, to save a few people from buying a book they would not 
enjoy—and to preserve his own reputation as a critic as flawless as 
possible ! What could all these trifles weigh against those other things ; 
in six months Hoffman would be dead and gone, and book and review 
would alike be forgotten. Common kindness was more important than 
this chatter of culture; but here was the opportunity for more than that, 
the imperative call to a holy duty of comfort in the last emergency of life. 

He walked up his steps and turned the key. His note was still there ; 
Dolly and Cameron had not yet returned; an age seemed to have 
passed but it was not yet half past ten. Upstairs again and pacing the 
cosy study, he remembered that he had impulsively told the novelist 
that he would not only himself write at length about the new master- 

iece but would do his best to persuade other influential critics to “* read 
the book,” the tacit assumption being that to read was to be conquered. 
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‘Might as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb,” he remarked with 
only a rough approximation to what he meant. “ I'll ring up Bowley 
and Dick Jones in the morning and lunch on it. We’ll give the poor 
devil a really fine show and he can die happy.”’ 

He heard steps and returned to his chair. The theatre-going pair 
broke in, laughing. How had he got on? No he hadn’t done much. 
There, he might as well have come with them. What was the play like ? 
The common coin was flung about while Cameron took a last drink : 
somehow he didn’t feel like confiding in Cameron, intimate though he 
was. When Cameron had gone he made Dolly draw up to the fire and 
told her the whole story ; she not only agreed with him but abashed him 
by admiring him, a process that always made him feel unworthy. 

Next day he carried out the programme. It could not be denied that 
Bowley, who was getting on in years, had seen many people in trouble, 
and was inclined to think artistic perfection the only thing that gave 
value to life, was a little difficult to move ; but he made the great con- 
cession in the end under pressure of Fulford’s graphic pictures of the 
Hofftmans’ life and home. Dick Jones was easier ; he was a good judge 
of literature but did not take it seriously ; he had an almost cynical view 
about the importance and durability of newspaper criticisms, and he 
cared little about what the world of critical conversation said about him. 
Neither of them had read the book, and Bowley had never read anything 
of Hoffman’s or even heard of him, though he was quite prepared to 
believe that any young author deserved the worst that could be said of 
him. Friendship prevailed; Fulford knew that he might qualify his 
praise, but he would at least grant the full column that gave the stamp 
of importance; and Dick Jones could be trusted, in the cause of 
humanity, to go the whole hog. Neither, moreover, would give the 
show away : Bowley was too proud, and Dick too indifferent. Relieved 
and happy at the thought of the sudden glory in that death chamber 
when the loud trumpets of the three best known newspaper critics 
could be heard sounding the fame of The Overworld in the streets, 
Fulford returned home and settled down with the grim intention of 
being hypnotised by the book. He surrendered to it; that is, he rather 
acceeded to the author’s intentions than scrutinised his accomplishment. 
Even at that it was rather slow going, but there was a certain intrinsic 
interest in the curious workings of Hoffman’s mind, and his pseudo- 
titanic visions of human existence ; and latent always behind the obscure 
and cloudy speculations, the ineffectively passionate outbursts, the odd 
and unintentionally obscene passages of “‘ stark realism ”’ there was the 
image of that unquenchable spirit in its perishing frame waiting for the 
light to fade in the single bare room. He succeeded thus in imputing 
to the book all that he knew of Hoffman’s fineness and strength; and, 
when he began writing the paean he had virtually vowed to publish, 
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he almost forgot his difficulties. The nodosities of Hoffman’s English 
really, for the time, presented themselves as the “‘ natural result of a 
masterful soul’s struggling with a vast intractable mass of material,” and 
his obscurity was next door to a merit in the qualifying word of the 
phrase “an immense smoky flame.” ‘‘ The audacities of an intellect 
wrestling with the real,” “ beautiful clear images against a turbulent, 
almost chaotic, background,” “loveliness that is the flower of pain,” 
“Mr. Hoffman’s magnificent endeavour to record and summarise the 
conflicting aspirations of a tortured age’’: phrases like these passed 
fluently from Fulford’s pen, and he had so far persuaded himself and 
lost himself in the dedicated task that he did not smile when he began 
a paragraph with, “ It cannot be denied that the book has its Jongueurs.”’ 
Having concluded with a sentence about “ the promise of greatness ” 
he folded the review up. He was afraid to look through it again lest 
he should be tempted to tone it down. 

On the morning of publication it appeared, a downright crashing 
salutation to the genius of Alexander Hoffman. The other two fulfilled 
their promises and Hoffman, in the world which discusses such things, 
became famous in a day. There was a rush for The Overworld at the 
libraries. A great many people no doubt persuaded themselves that 
they liked it, and a great many more that if they didn’t it was because 
it was too deep for them: the agreement of the critics was convincing. 
Fulford received at once a joyful little letter from Mrs. Hoffman, the 
invalid being too weak to write: thank Heaven the news had not at 
once killed him and he could relish his happiness before he died. Fulford 
meant to call but did not on each of the immediately succeeding days ; 
the sort of neglect that may leave a lifetime of self-reproach behind it. 
He was then suddenly summoned into the country, and it was a full 
fortnight after the momentous day of virtuous log-rolling that he was 
walking hurriedly along the Strand and encountered a figure that gave 
him the shock a man gets who meets a ghost in broad daylight. It was 
Hoffman’s double, in a new navy suit ; no, it was Hoffman himself who 
sprang forward with a smile of delight on a face that looked healthier 
than it had ever looked before. He was a new man with a new kind of 
confidence. ‘‘ I began to get better at once,” he said, “‘ You saved my 
life”; and, after a profusion of thanks, he made Fulford’s heart sink 
within him by saying, ‘‘ Let me come along with you and tell you about 
my new play.” Fulford had to go: he was now pledged for life. 


V 
So it was. Bowley might retreat and cover his tracks; Dick Jones 
might forget and could not decently be further dragged in ; but Fulford 
felt bound now not to betray the man he had, as it were, induced to go 
on living. And every month that passed made it more difficult for him, 
D 
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for it was impossible to prevent people finding out the worthlessness of 
an author who gave literally nobody either instruction or entertainment. 
‘ People,” one says, but not the whole world is meant. On the strength 
of that one resounding chorus Hoffman had got substantial offers from 
England and America for his next three books, and a large number of 
periodicals which specialised in the audacious and the incomprehensible 
put him on the list of their elect. Sneers at him began appearing in 
certain quarters; to him these seemed the natural fruits of jealousy 
and the exhilarating rewards of the pioneer: so long as he retained the 
championship of a man like Fulford he had all the aid he wanted. 

But Fulford? He could not explain, and his prestige consequently 
suffered. Nothing could compensate for his absurd belief in the 
egregious Hoffman, and the austerer young were merciless to him. 
** Say what you like,’ remarked a hard voice which he overheard at a 
party, ‘‘ that fellow Fulford cannot be any good. Look at the rot he talks 
about that ass Hoffman’s rubbish. He must be either corrupt or a fool.” 

It was a heavy burden; but how could he turn upon Hoffman and 
kill him ? There are dilemmas of which one horn will completely vanish 
and then return more spiky and formidable than ever. 
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THE MESSENGER BOY 
By LESLIE GARTH 


VERY house in the dark suburban road had at least one 

cheerfully-lighted window—every house, that is, but ‘‘ The 

Laurels,”’ towards which two tired and slightly rheumatic feet 

were carrying Mr. Ellerton. No new thing, that; but to-night 
the first frost of old age had nipped him, and the dark sullen mass of 
masonry which waited without a welcome seemed symbolic. 

It did not comfort him, even, to picture his study at the back, where 
his dear books were surely playing peep-bo in the roguish firelight, his 
stout copper kettle comically jumping and hissing, his buns and butter 
and pet queen-cakes left in tempting readiness by that invaluable 
Mrs. Winnicott. Mrs. Winnicott, the best of her sex ; a good fairy in 
a melancholy bonnet, who wrought her pleasant spells, and then— 
O prettiest of elfin feats !—disappeared. How often had he boasted at 
the club about her charms; once, in a playful mood, he had almost 
proposed her health. He even let her have a latch-key. But to-night, 
somehow, the thought of her did not satisfy. 

_ Opposite the Laurels stood a lamp-post, against which, at the moment 
a lonely bicycle was leaning. Mr. Ellerton’s wearied eyes unconsciously 
took note of the shining handlebars. Gravel crunched somewhere ; 
a wooden gate clattered ; a step rang out on the frosty pavement ; and 
the patient bicycle was roughly mounted by a messenger boy in uniform. 
Now, Mr. Ellerton resented boys at any time, and he found this specimen 
more objectionable than most. The fresh youth of the face revealed by 
the lamplight was an insult to a middle-aged man. Besides, confound 
the fellow’s insolence, he stared quite rudely as he clambered up his 
ill-used machine ; the broad blue eyes, and pink mouth pursed up as if 
to whistle, imprinted themselves upon a brain too weary to thrust them 
off. It was not until the boy had darted off into the night, and Mr. Ellerton’s 
key was in the lock, that he recalled another detail—a negative one. 
The bicycle carried no lamp. “I hope the young brute gets nailed 
all right,’’ was the kindly wish of Mr. Ellerton, as he banged the door 
behind him and fumbled feverishly for the switch. 

_ But the fire in his study winked and spluttered a friendly greeting. 
Everything was just as it should be, and the fading star of Mrs. Winnicott 

rew bright again. He made the tea and drank a little, and felt a world 
ice But he was not going to look at Mittison’s new work to-night. 
Work, indeed ! Not much of that about Mittison ; he was just a graceful 
child blowing bubbles ; in fact, the Spectator itself had employed that 
figure in describing him. Airy, bright, iridescent, said the Spectator . . . 
Yes, bubbles were pretty things ; but, hang it all, they did not last, and 
anyone who liked could blow them. And Mittison’s bubbles were swollen 


with the wind of his self-conceit. 
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“No, no, I’m not spiteful,” snapped Mr. Ellerton to his tugging 
conscience. ‘‘ I’m only tired to-night—tired—very tired. And when I’m 
tired I always slip back to my teens, somehow.”’ One’s own peculiarities 
are so precious and lovable that he felt quite complacent after noting 
this one. “I really think I’ll read a Scott.” He poked and peered along 
the shelves, with wrinkled nose and long questing finger, until he had 
found what he sought. The leather of the back was crumbled to redness ; 
the pages, stained and speckled, had not been turned for a score of years. 
So much the better. He carried the book back to the fire, arranged his 
electric lamp for reading, and poured himself another cup of tea. 

Like, for instance, the swaggering soldier of a more genial age, the 
unsuccessful author is now a stock figure in literature. The successful 
author loves to roll him in the nettles of his wit ; for no successful author 
was ever unsuccessful, just as no schoolmaster of ten years’ standing ever 
had any difficulty in keeping order. Mr. Ellerton, however, was no figure 
of fun. His books sold fairly well, and the Literary Supplement of The 
Times had called him a conscientious craftsman. On another occasion, 
it had called him a craftsman with a conscience. That hard alliteration 
had beaten itself into his brain. No, he was not exactly unsuccessful, 
but he was not as successful as he would like to be ; and to-night it had 
somehow come home to him that he would never be any more successful 
than he was. He had never seriously tried to do anything but write. 
He had neither wife nor child nor crony, nor hobby. He was forty-five 
years of age, and a conscientious craftsman ; and that was all. 

Mittison—well, he eyed Mittison as the plodding boy, who regularly 
works through his playtime, eyes the brilliant fellow who plays at work 
and yet goes mincing up for the prize. Mittison had not denied himself 
anything ; hobby, crony, wife, child—he enjoyed them all. He had won 
the M.C., and shot a tiger, and been scolded by a tittering countess as 
a shocking flirt. But none of these trophies would have broken Ellerton’s 
rest, if only the coquettish Muse had not copied the countess in smiling 
upon Mittison ; smiling over the bent head of her single-minded adorer, 
who felt himself grotesquely cramped from kneeling before her so long. 
To him she had given the mere tips of her marble fingers ; and still he | 
had gone on hoping, till to-night he had suddenly seen that, like Colonel 
Fitzwilliam, she had “ no intentions at all.’’ Mittison’s bubbles—he 
might laugh at them, but somehow he had grown too weary to pretend 
that he could blow them. 

So this slave of ambition, his tyrant being dead or stunned, relaxed 
himself and read an old romance. The volume in his hand was the ve 
one from which he had first sucked the story of Leicester and Elizabeth 
and Amy Robsart. A good word, ‘“‘ sucked”; look at this bit of toffee 
still half-obscuring Leicester’s name ! Memories of boyhood were pressed 
like flowers between the pages. Here where Amy waited for her husband 
amid her semi-Oriental splendour, the paper grew transparent and 
behind it glowed the purple moors of Lastingham. He had sat by the 
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lichened cross, and glanced down over the swelling waves of heather, 
that merged line on line through the heat-haze into the amethyst sky. 
The clucking of a brook in the valley beneath had come to him ; it came 
again to-night, through the pleading voice of Amy. But no, he did not 
want to revive his boyhood, for with every recollection of that was 
entwined his one cruel ambition. Let the dreams lie dead between the 
pages, while James Ellerton, a middle-aged man who would never dream 
again, lost himself like a boy in the tale of a wise Queen’s folly. 

He read on and did indeed lose himself, as old ladies say when they 
have nodded. And just when he had lost himself he found something 
better—the seed of a new and dazzling story, sown somewhere between 
the romance which was printed on the pages and the invisible interleaved 
poem of which his boyish self was the hero. Still holding the book, but 
reading no longer, he stared at the live and crescent miracle. The seed 
had grown into a noble tree, before he knew with a convulsive leap of 
the heart that the marble Muse had smiled at last. 

Then he flung his Kenilworth away, pushed his tea-things aside, 
dragged out paper from somewhere and began to write. He scribbled on 
tirelessly like a machine ; he, the slowest and stiffest of literary labourers ; 
and yet his imagination raced ahead of his pen. He swept the finished 
sheets to the floor in his impatience ; he, the most frigidly tidy of male 
old maids. The creative force within him, that cramped and tortured 
prisoner, was gloriously free at last and possessed him altogether. For all 
the driving speed of his fingers, his soul had attained the bright peace of 
the gods. 

Living in the scenes of which he wrote, he came in time to a dark wood 

divided by a narrow path, which ran straight before him to the horizon. 
There it vanished at the foot of a silver column of sky, erect between 
the dense black trees to right and left. Along this path came a little 
figure quite new to the story—a gleaming shape, self-luminous, but 
carrying with it, as it were, a frame of darkness. Although it was so bright 
he could not see it distinctly. It was very far away. 
_ Then an icy shudder shook him. The walls of his study shut him in ; 
and by George ! he had let the fire go out. He glanced at the smouldering 
ashes, and crossly decided that he must go in quest of sticks. For the 
room was deadly cold—unnaturally cold. ‘There must be a draught from 
the door. He looked that way and clutched the edge of his table. 

The small bright figure, encircled with darkness, had travelled out 
of the tale and stood there watching him. He could not see, no longer 
ried to see, whether the door was open behind it. However, the shape 
yad come, it was there. Its eyes held his, and his stricken heart spoke 
ts name. And yet it was only a fresh-faced messenger boy in uniform, 
vhom he had already seen once that night. The boy did not move or 
peak, but regarded him with the stare, at once wise and vacant, of a baby. 

** Ah!” said Ellerton at last, out of a throat gone dry. “‘ I thought you 
yere coming.” And yet he had not known that he thought so. 
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The blue eyes glanced this way and that, at the papers strewn about 
the room. 

“You see,” explained Ellerton with a nervous laugh. “ I wanted to get 
all done before you came.” And yet he had not known why he made haste. 
The messenger folded his arms and looked at him, and did not speak. 

‘“ Of course I know who you are,”’ murmured Ellerton. To steady his 
shaking hand, he laid it firmly on the table. “‘ You are a messenger ; and 
your name is—your name is——’”’ | . 

His voice having striven in vain to surmount that lofty syllable, fell 
away into a gulf of silence which aptly symbolised the thing he would 
have named. The boy unfolded his arms and nodded briskly. 

‘« That’s right,’ was his quick reply. “‘ I see you know me.” His voice, 
young and fresh like his face, carried with it a curious echo which might 
have been the sighing of a distant sea: or say—the rustling of some 
restless poplars, to which the Jimmie Ellerton of forty years ago had 
often listened between sleeping and waking. ‘‘O vast sea-sounding 
poplar-tree—”’ that was a line from one of his few attempts at poetry. 
When the boy ceased to speak, the large, low, shivering sound went in 
waves across the room. 

“‘ And you’ve come for me ?”’ said Ellerton, dully. 

“ Yes,”’ answered the boy, ‘‘ Are you ready ? ” 

‘* Do you know,” remarked the man of books and nothing else, ‘‘ you’re 
not in the least what one would expect to see ? ” | 

‘IT never am.” 

““ You’re—well, you’re so young.” . 

‘* Yes,” agreed the figure, stretching itself. “‘ I do keep pretty youthful. 
You see, I’ve always done the same thing ; and it’s change that ages 
a fellow. Look at yourself; you’ve never done anything but scribble, 
and you’re only an infant still.”’ 

“And yet I have to come with you ? 

““ 'That’s about the shape of it.” 

_ The murmuring echo recurred more loudly, as if the unseen tide were 
rising. 

“Tell me, do you always look like that ? ” 

“ Oh no, I’ve lots of fancy dresses. I always try to come in a soothing, 
commonplacekind of shape. Whymakeoneself unnecessarily unpleasant?”’ 

‘““ But you don’t speak in character ? ”’ | 
_ “No, I can’t act. I don’t try to. Whatever dress I wear, I’m always 
just myself.” 


9 


“But I can’t—I can’t come yet,” gasped the dreamer, starting into 


wakefulness. ‘‘ Not yet—not to-night—not till I’ve finished this.” His 
hand shook over the scattered papers. 


«¢ 


You people are all the same,” he said. ‘“ Always some excuse ! Why, 
fens you were telling yourself ten years ago that you’d be glad if I came. 
nd now—— 


The boy regarded them with pink lips cynically pursed. fs 


= 
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“Ten years ago? I'd quite forgotten! Even if I said it, I’m sure 
I never meant it. And by the way, you must do a lot of eavesdropping, 
my friend!” 

“ Can’t help that. I have to keep fairly close to you people, even when 
you don’t see me. Please don’t think it’s any treat to me to hear all the 
rubbish you talk.” 

- Solemnly, solemnly, the sea-sound rose and fell, rocking the senses 
of Ellerton to sleep. With an effort he shook off this lethargy and broke 
into speech again. 

“TI can’t come yet,” he replied. ‘‘ Not till I’ve worked out my idea. 
I tell you it’s wonderful—there’s never been anything like it. I’ve been 
mining for twenty-five years and found a diamond at last—a jewel to 
shine for ever in the crown of the human race! You must let me get it 
free. That’s all it wants. It is there, complete in all its beauty ; it only 
needs to be For God’s sake——”’ 

“ There’s another odd thing,” interrupted the boy. He bent forward, 
resting his elbows on the table, and propped his smooth face on his palms 
for a closer look at Ellerton. “‘ Whenever they see me coming, they always 
begin to talk about a God they don’t believe in ! What is the great idea, 
anyway ! Some notion for cheating me ? That’s what ‘ the human race ’ 
wants most, but I warn you, it’s no use.” 

“No, no, nothing of that sort. It’s a story, the finest that was ever 
written.”’ He gulped, and groped for telling phrases ; but found nothing 
except the verbiage of the Spectator’s last tribute to Mittison: ‘‘ Aerial 
beauty—a subtle brilliance—laughter trembling into tears.’’ He could not 
serve up those cold scraps to his guest. His working lips and fingers 
were dumbly eloquent. 

‘““A story ?”’ echoed the messenger. “‘ Am I in it?” he asked with 
naive egotism. “‘ I often come into stories, especially at the end.” 

** Yes !’’ cried Ellerton eagerly. ‘‘ You were just coming into it, down 
the path between the trees, when suddenly the room turned cold--—” 

“And you saw me standing here. Ah well, that shows the tale is ended.” 
He stood upright and moved forward, from an infinite distance as it 
seemed ; at least it took him a long time to travel across the room. The 
sighing echo grew louder wave by wave, it was not the voice of the sea but 
he stir of the wind-swept trees between which the messenger was coming. 
- ** No, no,” shrieked Ellerton, cowering. “‘ It was not the end! Believe 
me, you’re quite wrong.” 3 
_ “ Believe me,” came the answer, “ I know much better than you. 
“Tell me one thing,” whispered Ellerton, looking up into the face 
which now hung over him. It had grown gigantic and beautiful ; tender too, 
f anything so calm could be tender. ‘‘ Just this one thing—who sent you? 

- ** You’ll know in a moment,” replied the messenger, and quietly took 
yne of the tremulous hands. At his touch it trembled no more. In the 
oar of that swelling wind-music all sounds of earth passed away. 


* * * *% 
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‘‘ A deary—deary—me ! ” intoned Mrs. Winnicott. She stepped back 
from the huddled figure in the chair, and put up her work-worn hands 
to the melancholy bonnet. The electric lamp still shone, with a funeral 
solemnity, though beyond the curtained window the pale grey morning 
held its own. The sleeper had his head averted, as if he could not bear 
the light. 

‘‘ An’ the drawers pulled out, an’ the papers all over the place,” she 
soliloquised. ‘‘ Dead and stiff, poor gentleman and in all this litter.” 
After all, death cannot be remedied, while untidiness can. The habits of 
a lifetime made her first gather up the scattered sheets and thrust them, 
all crumpled, into the waste-paper basket. Then she settled the dismal 
bonnet more firmly on her head and went forth in quest of a doctor 
who could do no good. 
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MR. DE LA MARE’S IMAGINATION 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


N their last evening together on Beechwood Hill, it will be 

remembered, Miss M. tells Mr. Anon. of a ghost that came 

to a house near Cirencester : ‘‘ And when it was asked, ‘ Are 

you a good spirit or a bad ?’ it made no answer, but vanished, 
the book said—I remember the very words—‘ with a curious perfume 
and most melodious twang.’’”’ Mr. de la Mare himself is not unlike that 
ghost, for when we approach him as critics and ask him if he is this or 
that he, too, seems to vanish—‘ with a curious perfume and a most 
melodious twang.”’ He is one of those writers who have a few obvious 
characteristics known to everybody, characteristics that are complacently 
indicated by the reviewer whenever such writers publish a book ; but 
if we wish to press forward and examine him more closely, he becomes 
curiously elusive, almost playing Ariel to our Caliban. There is no 
difficulty if we are simply prepared to enjoy and not to analyse, for we 
ean always recognise his hand; the work is all of a piece, and no one 
who has once known it can fail to appreciate that curious perfume and 
that most melodious twang. Superficially, his work may appear some- 
what fragmentary and casual, the spasmodic creation of a gifted dilettante 
—a few bundles of short lyrics, some short tales, and a fantasy or two, 
so many lovely and quaint odds and ends ; but nothing could be further 
from the truth, for actually his work is one of the most individual 
productions this century has given us, every scrap of it being stamped 
with its author’s personality and taking its place in the de la Mare 
canon. If Mr. de la Mare were to wander into half a dozen literary 
forms that so far have not known him, if he were to bid farewell to 
poetry and fiction and do nothing but essays, criticism, and even history, 
the new work would promptly link up with the old and take on a quality 
different from that of any other essays, criticism, or history, so marked 
is his individuality. Nevertheless, he remains to criticism an elusive 
figure, whose outline and gestures are not easily fixed in the memory— 
a shadowy Pied Piper. 

One fairly common misconception must be brushed aside before we 
can begin to examine Mr. de la Mare, and that is the notion that he is 
_ primarily a creator of pretty fancies for the children. Because he has 

occasionally produced a volume for children, many persons regard him 
merely as the latest and most delicate of nursery poets, an artist for the 
Christmas Tree. Nor is this notion, except in its crudest form, confined 
to the uncritical, for even at this late hour there is a tendency on the 
part of many critics to treat Mr. de la Mare as if he were not an artist 
with a unique vision, a man of strange delights and sorrows, but a rather 
gentlemanly conjurer they had engaged for their children’s party. 
E 
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There is, of course, an element of truth in this view, but at the moment 
it is hardly worth while disengaging it, though, as we shall presently 
see, this element of truth happens to be of supreme importance. 
Regarded as a general view this popular misconception is so preposterous 
that if we go to the other extreme, if we argue that Mr. de la Mare is 
a writer that no child should be suffered to approach, we shall not be 
further from the truth. We could point out that his work is really 
unbalanced, decadent, unhealthy, poisonous fruit for any child’s eating. 
Consider his subjects. The Return is the story of a man who is partly 
possessed by an evil restless ghost, who comes back from a meditation 
among the tombstones in the local churchyard, wearing the face of a 
long-dead adventurer—a nightmare. The poetry is filled with madness 
and despair, wonders, and witchcraft, lit with a sinister moonlight ; 
some crazed Elizabethan fool sitting in a charnel-house might have lilted 
some of these songs. The Memoirs of a Midget is the history of a freak 
who moves elvishly in the shadow of some monstrous spirit of evil ; 
it is along dream that never turns to the waking world, but only changes, 
when it does change, to nightmare. The tales in The Riddle are worse ; 
they are the chronicles of crazed or evil spirits, Miss Duveen, Seaton’s 
Aunt, and the rest ; their world is one of abnormalities, strange cruelties 
and terrors, monstrous trees and birds and dead men on the prowl ; 
their very sunlight is corrupt, maggot-breeding. And is this, we might 
ask, the writer of pretty fancies for the children; as well might we 
introduce Webster, Poe, and Baudelaire into the nursery and schoolroom. 
Such an account of Mr. de la Mare as an unwholesome decadent is 
manifestly absurd, but on the whole it is probably less absurd than the 
more popular opinion of him as a pretty-pretty children’s poet. Yet we 
can use his work for children as a kind of jumping-off place in our 
pursuit of him. 

We can begin with the large and successful anthology of poetry that 
Mr. dela Mare has brought out recently, Come Hither,** a collection of 
rhymes and poems for the young ofallages.”” This volume makes it clear 
that when he set out to please the “‘ young of all ages,” he also set out to 
please himself and brought together all the poetry he loved, whether it was 
something by Shakespeare or Milton, or an old jingle of nursery rhyme. 
There is about this anthology, though it contains some of the most 
solemn and moving passages in our literature, something of the golden 
spacious air of childhood, something a thousand leagues removed from 
the atmosphere of most anthologies of this kind, and one realises that 
this is not merely the result of good taste, a sense of what is fitting, 
and so on, but of something much rarer, an imagination of an unusual 
kind, one that is infinitely wider and more sensitive than a child’s, and 
yet in one sense, still is a child’s imagination. It has been said that a 

een remembrance of childhood, the ability of a man to see again at 
will the world as he saw it when a child, is a test and sign of genius. 
But imagination, it is clear, includes the ability to recapture former 
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states of mind, whether they belong to childhood, youth or later life, 
and the childhood theory of genius is obviously much too wide. It is 
probably true to say that geniuses of the first rank, the Homers and 
Shakespeares and Dantes, feed imaginatively on all their experience and 
are no more dependent on childhood than they are on any other period 
of their life; they are for ever gorging on existence, and as they age, 
their vision widens, or at least changes. But there is a lesser order of 
geniuses who create worlds for themselves that have a distinct life of 
their own, but are obviously different, running obliquely, from the 
actual world we know, and it appears to me that such writers (Dickens 
is the type) build up their little universes from their childish impressions 
and carry forward with them into manhood their early imaginings and 
memories. What they do not understand and cannot enter into imagina- 
tively during their youth they never do understand, not, at least, for the 
purposes of their art. The world of the imaginative child is made up of 
impressions that are largely at the mercy of his reading. Dickens spent 
his childhood among the odd figures that loafed about Portsmouth, 
Chatham, and Camden Town, and his earliest reading gave him a pair 
of spectacles through which these odd figures looked even more grotesque 
than they actually were, so that for the remainder of his life he moved 
in a world of queer shapes and violent ever-recurring gestures. After- 
wards he met many new types of men and women, counting some of 
them among his intimates, that he tried very earnestly to portray, but 
he never succeeded in dowering them with that superhuman vitality 
which animates his other characters, for the simple reason that such 
persons, belonging as they did to a world he only knew later in life, 
never entered into his childish memories and imagination, which repre- 
sented the animating principle, the pulsating heart, of all his work. A 
Shakespeare could have swept them all in, a Dickens could not. One 
mark of all the writers who belong to this class is their weakness in 
portraying. normal, somewhat commonplace and sensible persons, who 
hardly exist in a child’s world. Figures of terror and figures of fun, 
fearful or adorable monsters like Fagin and Micawber or Quilp and Mrs. 
Gamp, the vast shadows thrown by a few odd personages in the flickering 
taper-light of a child’s terror or glee, these alone are the characters to 
which they can give an intense life of their own. 
It is only when they are compared with the very greatest, the demi- 
gods of creative literature, that such writers are found to be faulty, for 
the very intensity of their imagining lifts them high above the great 
mass of authors. Their work has a personal vision and a curiously 
fascinating ‘‘ glamourie”’ that delights the more imaginative reader. 
Nor must they themselves be supposed to be “ childish ”’ (in the looser 
sense of the term) merely because the world of their imagination was 
put together during childhood, for they may have, and often do have, 
the deepest feelings to express, the most subtle emotions to convey, 
and their work may be quickened with the touch of a sublime philosophy. 
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The world they show us may not enlarge its limitations, may present 
the same colours, surfaces and shapes, but as time goes on and their 
vision widens, this world becomes more and more symbolical, just as 
in the childhood of a race men people the earth and the heavens with 
images of beauty and dread, the gods, demi-gods, demons, and fairies, 
and these figures persist and retain their ancient lineaments while the 
race that imagined them ages and changes, making ever-increasing 
demands upon the spirit, until such figures symbolise a whole universe 
of complicated values: the tale, in its outline, remains the same, but 
interpretation succeeds interpretation and its significance ever deepens. 
Now Mr. de la Mare, in his finest and most characteristic work, shows 
himself to be a writer who belongs to this order. The world he prefers 
to move in is one that has been pieced together by the imagination of 
childhood, made up of his childish memories of life and books, nursery 
rhymes, fairy tales, ballads, and quaint memorable passages from strange 
old volumes. Behind this, using it as so many symbols, is a subtle 
personality, a spirit capable of unusual exaltation and despair. There is 
nothing conscious and deliberate, I fancy, in all this; his mind in- 
stinctively seeks these forms in which to express itself ; his imagination, 
when it is fully creative, instinctively avoids the world of common 
experience and runs back to this other world it created long ago. 

The world we discover in Mr. de la Mare’s poetry has some superficial 
resemblance to that in Mr. Yeats’, but Mr. de la Mare could not casually 
wave away (as Mr. Yeats has done) his fairies and witches and ghosts and 
Arabias and Melmillos and Princess Seraphitas, not because they are really 
anything more than exquisite images and symbols, but because they 
are part of a world to which his imagination instinctively turns, in 
which it probably actually lives, not so much a beautifully embroidered 
coat that his Muse wears fer a season, but her actual form and presence. 
One of the most beautiful and significant of Mr. de la Mare’s earlier 
eaten Keep Innocency, puts before us the paradox of innocent child- 

ood’s love of what seems to its elders terrible and cruel, such as warfare : 
He, with a mild and serious eye 
Along the azure of the years, 
Sees the sweet pomp sweep hurtling by ; 
But he sees not death’s blood and tears, 
Sees not the plunging of the spears. 


And all the strident horror of 

Horse and rider, in red defeat, 

Is only music fine enough 

To lull him into slumber sweet 

In fields where ewe and lambkin bleat. 


And we may say that there is a central core in Mr. de la Mare’s imagina- 
tion that has “ kept innocency,” though his spirit should walk the awful 
borderlands and proclaim its despair; a man has felt the world he 
shows us, but a child’s eyes have seen it, lit with strange stars or bright 
with unknown birds. 
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_I know nothing of Mr. de la Mare’s personal history, and even if I 
did know something it would be sheer impertinence to make use of 
such knowledge here (this business is impudent enough as it is), and 
actually such writers whose imagination still feeds on the experience 
and impressions of their childhood (and by childhood I mean throughout 
the period up to and including adolescence) might easily have little or 
no common ground in their personal histories. But in order to see 
roughly “ how it works’ we can allow ourselves to indulge in a little 
of that not unpleasant guesswork which our newest psychologists, who 
are, we understand, men of science, indulge in so frequently. Here is a 
man, not Mr. de Ja Mare or another, but simply a man, who developed 
very early and lived more intensely than most men during his childhood, 
lived, let us say, in the country, and what with the sights and sounds of 
the country-side, old books, old houses, and quaint old people, had his 
fill of beauty and romance. Every object in this world would be linked 
with half a hundred feelings and would remain bright and clear in his 
memory. Everything would be significant and would not only be 
associated with beauty and joy, but in some ingtances, this being the 
penalty of the sensitive spirit, with terror and despair. And this boy is 
not only observing very closely the real world about him, discovering 
so many things linked up with his emotions that his very remembrance 
of them is infinitely suggestive, standing him in good stead in after years, 
but is also brooding over romance and wonders wherever he finds them 
in scraps of song or tales at the fireside, and the objects and figures of 
romance and wonder, though they are not “ real ”’ objects and figures, 
take their place in his world, too, and go through the very same process 
that the others did, except that, as time passes, their beauty and elusive- 
ness gives them a greater potency as symbols. His life, then, is filled, 
brimming over, miraculous. Then comes some disastrous change, a move 
from the country into some great ugly city, the death of beloved persons, 
the necessity of earning a living by some dull grinding occupation, and 
so on and so forth, and now though his life may flow evenly enough, 
he is already an exile, Adam has been cast forth. He begins to write, 
and then, like Dickens, he may release the whole flood of childish 
memories and impression, or like, let us say, Hawthorne, he may make 
little progress at first, may begin by trying to write like the persons he 
happens to admire at the moment and not find himself. The young man 
of our psychological anecdote follows the latter course, and for a time, 
though he produces work of exceptional interest, does not find himself ; 
but then, as time goes on, by some chance or other, the company of 
children of his own, some work undertaken for children, he gradually 
gropes back to this central flame in his imagination and restores, or 
rather rediscovers for the purposes of his art, the world he has carried 
over from his childhood. His poetry not only makes use of the 
figures and situations so familiar in that world, burdening them 
more and more with spirit, deepening their significance, but makes 
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more and more use of the idea of exile itself, seeing all beauty as the 
flaming sign that the Paradise from which we are all exiled still stands, 
remote but not entirely unglimpsed, and pitying all men because they 
are not where in their hearts they would be. His prose fables turn back 
more and more to that bright, clear, significant past, still burning un- 
dimmed in the memory; almost unthinkingly the very houses and 
furniture it describes are houses and furniture out of that boyhood ; 
the old quaint figures come bobbing up again, the creatures of childish 
terror and wonder come creeping out of their holes; and every tree 
and bird and figure will not only be as significant as they once were, but 
will actually become more significant. And the work of such a man will 
have an unusual strength and a curious magic of its own. It will also 
have its own peculiar weaknesses. It will not describe with success, 
despite its author’s knowledge of his craft, those things that only enter 
into adult life and the imagination of a mature man; it will fail, as I 
have already suggested, with the so-called normal, in which there is no 
easily recognizable element of the strange, the beautiful, the terrible, 
the grotesque ; and in the poetry, this work will have strange weaknesses, 
at first unaccountable, because, though it is so concrete, like all good 
poetry, and dramatizes so exquisitely the fluctuations of the spirit, it 
will break down and lose itself in woolly abstractions when trying to 
express certain partly philosophical ideas, simply because such ideas are 
outside the range of that imaginative world ; have not, so to speak, been 
accepted by it, and cannot be adequately symbolized and made concrete 
through its agency. 

So much for the theory and its pretty guesswork. A short examination 
of Mr. de la Mare’s work, without regard for all manner of literary 
qualities and questions that lie outside the scope of the enquiry, will 
enable us to discover how closely we can apply the theory and what it is 
worth. But first it is worth remarking that the later work is better and 
more personal, more characteristic than the earlier, both in poetry and 
prose. Thus, both the Memoirs of a Midget and the collection of short 
tales called The Riddle are better, on any count, than—to go no further 
back—The Return. This last is, of course, a fantasy, but it differs from 
the later work not so much in its theme as in its treatment, which brings 
it nearer to the ordinary realistic fiction of the time than the later stories 
are. The style is not so mannered, not so subtly cadenced and bright 
with imagery, as the style of the other two volumes, and it does not lure 
us on to forget this world of offices and the witness-box as the later one 
does, but really has the contrary aim of making the one fantastic stroke 
credible. Mr. de la Mare has not boldly entered his own world, and the 
result, for all the art he has plainly lavished on the story, is unfortunate ; 
the story itself is one, or at least is of the kind, that we are more ac- 
customed to seeing treated comically, in the manner, say, of Mr. Anstey, 
than treated tragically as it is here, and though this would not have 
mattered in the least had the author lured us away into his own world, 
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it matters a great deal when he is making terms with this one. For 
example, seeing that the translated Lawford and his wife are com- 
pelled to deceive every one about them in the most elaborate fashion, 
we wonder why it did not occur to them that Lawford, who was his own 
master and not without means, could easily settle the matter by quietly 
slipping away from the district for a time. This procedure would not 
have pleased Mr. de la Mare, it is clear, but it was the obvious thing to 
do. And the author, by his method of treatment, aiming at some kind 
of verisimilitude, invites such questions, which would be mere prosaic 
quibbling, nothing more than evidence of the questioner’s lack of 
imagination, if they were raised in connection with one of the later 
stories. Then again, Mrs. Lawford, a commonplace, conventionally- 
minded wife, is the kind of character the ordinary realistic novelist 
sketches in between a few puffs of his (or her) cigarette ; but just where 
such inferior chroniclers are happily in their depth, Mr. de la Mare is 
well out of his, and Mrs. Lawford is appalling, a crude monster from a 
first novel by a third-rate writer. Her friend and their conversations are 
on the same level of crudity. In short, the conventional element, which 
would not be present at all in the later stories since the whole pack of 
characters, with their houses and furniture, would be subtly translated, 
is so badly done that it almost wrecks the fantasy, which is presented 
with some characteristic strokes of genius. Here, then, the normal, with 
its commonplace tangle of adult relations and interests, has baffled our 
author’s imagination. | 
Then in his next story he boldly obliterated all the common relations 
and affairs of life by choosing a theme that was bristling with difficulties, 
that probably every other story-teller we have would have rejected at a 
glance, but that required just such an imagination as his and no other 
for its successful treatment. The Memoirs of a Midget overshadows The 
Return not so much because it is later and the author has improved his 
craft, but because he has now boldly entered his own world and has left 
off trying to come to terms with that of most novelists. Many people 
have wondered why Mr. de la Mare should choose such a queer subject, 
the history, in autobiographical form, of a year or so in the life of a 
freak, for what is easily his most ambitious single performance, a novel 
on the old heroic scale. But if our account of him has any truth in it at 
all, he could hardly have done better; the choice of subject itself, let 
‘alone his treatment of it, was a stroke of genius. What more effective 
dramatisation of the mind of an adult who still retains the imagination 
of his childhood could there be than the person of Miss M. the Midget, 
who is so diminutive that even the child, to whom daisies and buttercups 
are platters and chalices, is a hulking clodhopper when compared with 
her, who sees an ordinary garden as a kind of enchanted jungle : 
My eyes dazzled in colours. The smallest of the marvels of flowers and flies 
and beetles and pebbles, and the radiance that washed over them, would fill me 
with a mute, pent-up rapture almost unendurable. Butterflies would settle 
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quietly on the hot stones beside as if to match their raiment against mine. If I 
proffered my hand, with quivering wings and horns, they would uncoil their 
delicate tongues and quaff from it drops of dew or water. A solemn grasshopper 
would occasionally straddle across my palm, and with patience I made quite an 
old friend of a harvest mouse. They weigh only two to the halfpenny. This 
sharp-nosed furry morsel would creep swiftly along to share my crumbs and 
snuggle itself to sleep in my lap. 


And yet, despite her wonder and innocence, moving as she does in a 
world that is like the child’s, only much stronger and brighter, she is 
not a child, but a poetical sensitive adult, with all the thoughts and 
emotions of an adult who is shut off from most common activities. And 
now, because it is she who tells the story, things that would have been 
blemishes in another and different story, nearer to common life, are here 
in their right place ; the grotesque towering figures, whether of Dicken- 
sian humour or of late Byronic sentiment and tragedy, are at home in 
this world, which has a reality of its own even if it is not the one we know 
best, and so is entitled to its own humour, sentiment, and tragedy. The 
style is now heightened, being very artfully cadenced and bright with 
pictures, particularly in the earlier, more descriptive and less dramatic 
chapters, which constitute, in my opinion, the best part of the book and 
contain the most exquisite and memorable passages, notably the de- 
scription of Miss M. in the deserted house on her last evening there. All 
the chapters that relate to her experience at home and her early days at 
Mrs. Bowater’s, in which she is shut off from the great world, but lives in 
a bright little world of her own, are magnificently done, the work of a 
genius ; but as her circle of acquaintance widens and she moves about 
more, until she queens it in London, the poetical gradually gives place 
to the grotesque ; the child is there and is ruthlessly inventing ; so that 
at times across those scenes of fashionable life, as seen by the Midget, 
there flutters the shadow of Mr. Salteena. 

At first sight it may appear that our theory of Mr. de la Mare’s imagina- 
tion will break down when we pass from the Midget, which triumphantly 
proclaims its truth, to the collection of short stories in The Riddle. In 
these tales the author creeps along the borderlands of the human spirit, 
and in a whe that is even more artful, mannered and highly coloured 
than that of the Midget, he describes the corroding evils and moonstruck 
fantasies that visit those on whom the world’s common burden of affairs 
presses most lightly, the very young and the very old, and those whose 
reason has been fretted away and whose ordinary faculties have fallen 
into desuetude ; it is a book of ‘‘ atmospheres,” of adventures on the 
edge of things, crumbling away the homely and comforting reality, and 
confronting us with the heaving and crawling darkness. But not all 
the stories are set in this queer spiritual twilight ; some of them seem 
little more than exquisite memories, clustered about some slight theme, 
and have something of the bright loveliness, the happy magic, of those 
clear dreams that only too rarely visit our sleep ; their brightness and 
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their suggestion of old ways and scenes point to their author’s having 
made a poetical kind of camera obscura out of his memory. Many of 
them are related as the experiences of childhood, notably two of the 
most exquisite, The Almond Tree and The Bowl, both of which have the 
air of being fragments from some greater context (though perhaps 
existing only in the writer’s mind); and none of these things could 
have been created by a man who had not kept alive his childhood and 
never lost sight of its world. Some of the tales have the appearance of 
bright nursery pictures that have suffered some curious change and 
become symbolical representations of a spiritual life that no nursery 
ever knew. And even the stories that seem furthest away from anything 
we can connect with childhood reveal, after some scrutiny, their in- 
debtedness to the kind of imagination that has already been described. 
No reader of that excellent tale, The Tree, is ever likely to confuse Mr. 
de la Mare’s Fruit Merchant with the actual elderly wholesale green- 
grocers who do business in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, for. 
this Fruit Merchant, with his triangular nose and small bleak black 
eyes, first appears to the imagination like one of the quaint figures in a 
toy-book and finally remains in it as some kind of bad fairy, who could 
only traffic in apples of glass and oranges from the Dead Sea. Only the 
trade directories in the kingdom of Oberon can have known the fantastic 
firm of Lispet, Lispett and Vaine. And there could hardly be a better 
example of the way in which it is possible to utilize a figure from the 
world of the imaginative child, making it return with all its suggestion 
of terror, but deepening its significance, than the figure of Seaton’s 
monstrous aunt in the story of that name. The spiritual background of 
the story can only be understood by an adult, but the principal figure, 
this eccentric old woman with her long face, big head, and enormous 
appetite, who is somehow a witch and a devil, comes straight out of 
childish memory and imagination, and no man who has completely lost 
his childhood will feel any terror in her presence ; in our maturity we 
meet eccentric old ladies, but no such aunts as this ; but our early days 
and nights, if we had any imagination at all, were peopled with such 
creatures. There is a curious suggestion throughout these stories (as I 
pointed out in another place when The Riddle first appeared) that this 
world of Mr. de la Mare’s is, as it were, the other half of the Dickens’ 
world, the poetical, mysterious, aristocratic half that Dickens, with his 
eyes fixed on the democratic, humorous, melodramatic elements, never 
ave us. This suggestion was something more than an odd fancy, for 
oth these lovable geniuses (Mr. de la Mare is certainly a genius), 
different as they are in almost every essential, have at least one thing in 
common, their method of building up their worlds, the process of the 
creative imagination. 
Fortunately Mr. de la Mare’s poetry has been more frequently noticed 
and more widely quoted than his prose, so that we need only touch upon 
its essentials. Its world, as we have seen, is one that has largely been 
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made up of the impressions of childhood. Nursery rhyme, ballad, 
- fairy tale, quaint memories have run together and formed a world that 
is filled with curious symbolism, romantic images, and a haunting 
elusive music that is like nothing so much as the exquisite stammer of 
some elfin-hearted girl. And nothing less than music and strange imagery 
that hangs upon one miraculous adjective could express what the poet 
has in his heart. We have seen already that such a poet would make 
more and more use of the idea of exile itself, and an examination of the 
poetry only confirms the opinion. In his very acute short study, Mr. 
Shanks remarked : 

He is, in the first place, the poet of lost paradises. Almost all his poetry ex- 
presses dissatisfaction with this world, with this life, and a straining towards 
something more to be desired, which is indescribable, almost unimaginable, of 

which an image is evoked as it were between the words of his poems. If he has 
one constant and recurring thought about the world it is this—that there is a 
better place to be in than the one in which we now find ourselves. . . 

This is very true. It is, after all, but a step from the exile from childhood 
to the exile from Paradise. Mr. de la Mare’s delight in the world (and 
some of his loveliest poems are expressions of that delight, and what is 
perhaps his very finest poem, Farewell, is noble praise of it) only leads 
him away from life, that is, not the whole cosmic process, but the battle 
between belly and worm that stirs the surface of this planet ; and every 

lovely thing only increases his desire to glimpse— 

Pure daybreak lighten again on Eden’s tree. 
and when he wishes to praise music, as so many poets have done, it is 
characteristic of his most constant mood that he should praise it because 
it remakes the world or lifts the shades of the prison-house for an hour : 

When music sounds, gone is the earth I know, 
And all her lovely things even lovelier grow. . . . 

He will put his songs into the mouths of those who are “ simple happy 
mad,”’ because such Fools, carolling on the blasted heaths of life, are 
still as children, have kept innocency. In the volume called Motley, 
the influence of the war is apparent everywhere, and yet it takes a form 
different from that in the work of other poets. Characteristically Mr. de 
la Mare prefers to treat it as a child might treat some inexplicable 
calamity, like the sudden death of a parent; his momentary despair 
takes on the character of a child’s outraged innocence, and a catastrophe 
that was brought about by the human will can only force its way into his 
world in the guise of some insane and hardly credible intrusion, as if a 
mad bull had rushed into Miss M.’s garden. Not that he is wanting in 
ordinary human sympathy, coldly detached ; on the contrary, as some 
critics have already pointed out, pity, a boundless noble charity, is 
probably the dominant note of his work. Whatever it is that he has lost 
and now regrets, whether it is childhood, platonic pre-existence, eternity, 
Paradise, that the flash of a bird’s wing or the glimpse of a burning face 
recalls for a moment, it is not merely for the saved or the sensitive ; if 
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he is an exile, then so are all men, and so his pity is universal. And his 
greatest weakness, as I suggested in an earlier passage, is his failure to 
express certain ideas in the concrete imagery that poetry demands, his 
tendency to find refuge in vague and woolly abstractions ; and this weak- 
ness is easily understood when we realise that a poetic imagination like 
his is clearly limited and is unable to grapple with ideas that belong 
entirely to maturity. If there ever was a body of lyrical verse that em- 
bodied, with exquisite precision, a definite philosophical attitude towards 
life, it is the poetry of Mr. A. E. Housman, yet no contemporary verse is 
more concrete, less given to abstractions. But Mr. Houseman’s imagina- 
tive world is not the product of childhood (and so lacks the romantic 
glamour, the fascinating strangeness of Mr. de la Mare’s), but of early 
manhood, and is thus able to provide the appropriate dramatic and con- 
crete setting (or body) for his ideas. But this weakness is less marked in 
Mr. de la Mare’s last volume, The Vezl, which is stronger and harsher, 
not without traces of growing pains on the part of its author, so that it~ 
may well be that he will make this theory of his genius, sketched in so 
crudely, out of date before it has been more carefully stated and de- 
veloped. In the meantime he remains one of that most lovable order of 
artists who never lose sight of their childhood, but re-live it continually in 
their work and contrive to find expression for their maturity in it, 
memories and impressions, its romantic vision of the world ; the artists 
whose limitations and weaknesses are plain for any passing fool to see, 
but whose genius, and they are never without it, never mere men of 
talent, delights both philosophersand children; the artists who remember 
Eden. 
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AMERICANA 


By MILTON WALDMAN 
II 


HE history of America is inextricably bound up with the 

history of its printing presses. In many places the first printer 

followed on the very heels of the first settlers, and the surviving 

products of his press supply information nowhere else available. 
Such early publications, considered as one group, surpass all other 
Americana in respect of rarity and value; the shabbiest specimen, if 
it be only an almanac, is swooped upon by the collector, who in this 
manner has done great service in partially dispelling the fog that 
surrounds the introduction of printing on that continent. 

Until about fifty years ago the Spanish-Mexican dictionary of Molina, 
Mexico City, 1571, was widely believed to be the first book printed in 
the New World, and 1569, the year of its license, approximately the 
birth-year of the earliest press. After the middle of the last century 
new discoveries moved the date forward at least thirty years. The 
Doctrine Christiana, a manual of religious instruction, prepared by the 
monk Pedro de Cordova, turned up in two libraries, bearing in its 
colophon indisputable evidence that it was printed by Cromberger at 
Mexico City in 1544; Harrisse subsequently unearthed another copy 
in the Provincial Library at Toledo, which he ascribes to 1540; and Dr. 
Icazbalceta, a learned Mexican authority, describes a book, The Manual 
of Adultos, of which only the last few leaves have survived, but whose 
content testifies that it also was the handiwork of Cromberger, in the 
same year. 

It seems reasonably certain, however, that a press was in operation 
in Mexico City some years before the appearance of these unique 
specimens. Several early writers speak of a translation from Latin into 
Castilian of the Spiritual Ladder, of St. John Climacus, a popular 
religious handbook of the day. All accounts agree that it was the earliest 
a of printing in the new land, and that Juan Pablos was the printer. 

ablos is known to have been a pupil of Cromberger’s and to have been 
sent to America with a fount of his types. Unfortunately, there are 
variations in the dates given, one writer setting it at 1532, which is 
evidently erroneous, as an event which he describes as coincident did 
not take place until 1535, the date which seems to be generally favoured. 

No copy of this book exists. Its disappearance, after nearly four 
centuries, can easily be explained; for, besides the probable small 
number that were printed, it was intended for the use of students in the 
convent, and undoubtedly suffered the common fate of school books. 
Of the other examples of early Mexicana, by far the best collection is 
in the John Carter Brown Library at Providence. 
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The first press in the English colonies was set up at Cambridge in 
1638. In that year the Rev. Joseph Glover, a wealthy dissenting clergy- 
man, who had for a long time been an ardent patron of the Massachusetts 
colony, embarked from Plymouth on his first voyage to its shores. 
With him were his family, Stephen Daye, a printer, three pressmen and 
a printing press for which he had long solicited funds and towards 
which he had liberally contributed himself. The Ancient Records of 

Harvard College mention that ‘‘ Mr. Joss. Glover gave to the college 
a fount of printing letters, and some gentlemen of Amsterdam gave 
towards the furnishing of a printing press, forty-nine pounds, and 
something more.” This statement of how the apparatus came into the 
possession of the college is somewhat euphemistic, as will be seen shortly. 

Glover died before his ship reached port and was buried at sea. His 
widow settled in Cambridge and shortly married Henry Dunster, first 
president of Harvard College, in whose house the press was set up 
under Daye’s direction. Glover’s son John then brought a suit against 
Dunster in 1656 for the recovery of his father’s estate, among which he 
included the press, a stock of papers and some books. The jury found 
for the plaintiff, although Dunster retained the management of the 
press in right of his wife. 

Daye’s first product was a broadside entitled, The Freeman’s Oath ; 

-his second, An Almanack for the year 1639; his third, and the first to 
come down to us, was, ‘“‘ The Whole Book of Psalmes, Faithfully trans- 
lated into English Metre,” familiarly known as the Bay Psalm Book. 

The last-named is neither a masterpiece of literary translation nor of 
typography. As a matter of fact, it is as slovenly a sample of the printer’s 
art as one would be likely to meet in a long day’s travel. But of all books 
printed on the American continent, it is the most precious in the eyes 
of collectors—the peerless gem of American incunabula. “ ‘The acquisi- 
tion of the Bay Psalm Book,” stated Dr. Trumbull, editor of the Brinley 
catalogue, ‘‘ must always remain the crowning triumph to which every 
American collector aspires—it is by no means probable that another 

will be offered for another quarter century, at least.”” The statement 
proved erroneous ; fifteen years later another copy was sold, a badly 
deficient one ; but in thirty years there has not been another. 

Daye’s original edition probably consisted of 2,000 or thereabouts. 
But ten copies remain, of which only four are described as in good 

‘condition.* No copy was known or recognised for many years until 


* Mr. Evans, in his American Bibliography, asserts that there are five perfect 
copies, and that one is in the British Museum. Both statements are, I believe, 
erroneous. The Crowninshield copy, which was purchased by Henry Stevens, 
was offered to the Museum at £150 and declined because the price was too high. 
As a result, that great library still lacks this coveted rarity, and if the unlikely 
opportunity should ever arise to obtain a similar copy, would probably have to 
pay about £5,000 for it. The less thrifty Brinley gladly paid 150 guineas for it ; 
after his death it was auctioned off to Cornelius Vanderbilt for £240. Mr, Evans 
error consists, apparently, in his failure to identify the Crowninshield with the 


Brinley copy. 
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about sixty years ago, when Henry Stevens, the astute bookseller of 
Vermont and London, picked up the present Lenox copy for a few 
shillings at a London auction sale, among a miscellaneous lot of early 
psalm-books. The aristocrat of all Bay Psalm Books, however, is un- 
questionably the John Carter Brown copy, “‘ a book with a history and 
prevenance of distinction, ennobled by a long line of illustrious 
possessors ”’ (Roden). Its first owner was Richard Mather, one of the 
translators, from whom it passed successively to Increase and Cotton 
Mather, and to the latter’s son Samuel. It was then acquired by Prince, 
the celebrated New England collector, and by him was left to the Old 
South Church, of which he was for many years the pastor. Miraculously 
surviving the ravages of British invasion and, worse, of the book-- 
borrowers, it came, by a rather dubious process into the hands of three 
enterprising ‘‘ book-exchangers ”’ along with two other copies ; appro- 
priated by one of the trio, Nathaniel Shurtleff, it passed on his death to 
a Providence bookseller, and after several private sales, entered the 
Brown Library in 1881. 

The accommodation of the Church was in nearly every case the 
cause of the establishment of the early presses, and Glover’s avowed 
object in the case of the Cambridge Press, hence it is not surprising that 
the great mass of Daye’s work was of a religious character. The 
declaration of war against the Narragansetts in 1645 has already been 
mentioned ; otherwise the output, save for a few broadsides containing 
lists of Harvard commencement theses, retained a strict theological cast, 
‘reaching its high point in the Indian Bible of John Eliot. 

This book, the first edition of the Bible in America in any tongue is, 
after the Bay Psalm Book, the most desired treasure of native printing. 
The circumstances surrounding its production and the associations 
gathered around most extant copies have combined to give it a value 
greater than that of much scarcer contemporaries. The title page of the 
Indian Bible states that it was ‘‘ ordered to be printed by the Com- 
missioners for the United Colonies in New England, at the charge and 
with the consent of the Corporation in England for the Propagation of 
the Gospel amongst the Indians ”’ and that the work was performed at 
Cambridge by Samuel Green and Marmaduke Johnson in 1663. Green 
succeeded to the management of the press in 1649, after the death of 
Daye’s son Matthew ; Johnson had been brought over from England 
in 1660 chiefly to assist in this work. The latter subsequently rendered 
himself highly unpopular by engaging the affections of his partner’s 
daughter, an act which the Puritan community to which he came found 
it hard to approve in view of Johnson’s possession of a wife in England. 

The book was actually published in two parts. The New Testament 
was printed in 1661, and a number of copies were sent to England for 
presentation purposes, with English title-pages and a dedication to 
Charles II. Of the balance a small portion were bound separately, but 
the majority were included in the complete version of 1663. It is 
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estimated that about a thousand of the latter were made up, twenty 
of which, in sheets, with an equal number of title-pages in English, were 
sent abroad for the same purpose as before. 

The surviving copy of greatest interest was one presented to Mary 
Armyne, who contributed large sums of money to Eliot’s work. After 
her death it passed through the hands of several eminent Englishmen, 
including Philip Yorke, the revered Lord Chancellor, until in 1888 it 
was purchased at auction in London by Charles Kalbfleisch of Brooklyn, 
a noted American bibliophile, for £580. A few years later it came into 
the Marshall C. Lefferts collection by private sale, and in the same 
manner was acquired by E. D. Church in 1901, for about £1,000. I 
suspect that it made its last journey, a transcontinental one, in 1911, 
when Mr. Henry E. Huntington of California purchased the entire 
Church library. 

Several others of the presentation copies have shown a similar tendency 
to vagrancy, and the accounts of their wanderings are among the most 
romantic chapters of book-lore. 

For a long time the press in the New World was an object of suspicion ; 
the fathers of Massachusetts kept a watchful eye on it, and were never 
disposed to give it wide latitude. For over eighty years after printing 
was first practised in the colonies, manuscripts were sent to England 
for publication, owing chiefly to the ban on unorthodox religious 
polemics, although the pressure of work on the Cambridge shop and the 
usual poor quality of its performance led to the same procedure. In 
Virginia no printing was practised for many years for the reason succinctly - 
stated in 1671 by its Governor, Sir William Berkeley: “‘ I thank God 
that we have neither schools nor printing; for learning has brought 
disobedience and heresy and sects into the world; and printing has 
divulged them and libels against the government. God keep us from 
both.”’ His prayer was not completely answered ; there was a press in 
Virginia in 1681, but it was speedily put down, and none reappeared 
for forty years or more. ee 3 
_ The second colony in which printing was established was Pennsyl- 
yvania, where William Bradford, a Quaker, printed his first almanac in 
1685, four years after Penn received his charter. The same Bradford, 
ywing to trouble with the Pennsylvania authorities over an alleged 
seditious pamphlet, subsequently moved to New York and set up the 
irst press in that city in 1693 ; his first book in the latter place, a folio 
rolume of the laws of the colony, ranks with the choicest specimens from 
he Cambridge Press. It was to this Bradford that Franklin, on his visit 
o New York in 1723, appealed for work; the printer, having no 
racancy, recommended him to his son Andrew in Philadelphia, who used 
1is good offices to place the future ambassador with his rival, Samuel 
<eimer. te: : 
First issues of Bradford’s New York press are so universally prized 
hat to give precedence to any of them except the ‘‘ Laws ”’ is a difficult 
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matter. Among the most sought are The History of the Five Indian 
Nations, etc., 1727. Its author, Cadwalader Colden, was Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province and a noted writer on Indian affairs; this 
book is the first historical work printed in New York. 

Most of New York’s printing, before the advent of Bradford, was 
done either in Cambridge or Boston; the favour was on one occasion 
reciprocated with amusing results. In 1700 some gentlemen in Boston, 
being irritated at a recent tract of Increase Mather’s, applied to 
Bartholomew Green of that city to print an answer thereto. Green 
declined the job on the ground that his would-be customers had 
refused to submit their pamphlet to the licensers of the press. The 
answer was thereupon published in New York, with the following 
advertisement prefixed : 


The reader is desired to take notice that the Press in Boston is so much under 
the aw of the Reverend Author whom we answer, and his friends, that we could 
not obtain of the printer there to print the following sheets, which is the only 
true reason we have sent the copy so far for its impression. 


Green, in the absence of a newspaper, replied with a handbill, in- 
dignantly denying that his refusal had been prompted by fear of the 
Mathers or anyone else, and enlisted the aid of Cotton Mather, that 
past master of scriptural invective, to conclude the handbill with a 
pointed denunciation of the pamphleteers. The latter, in no wise daunted 
by the formidable Cotton, gave vent, with the full force of their sturdy 
vocabularies, to their conviction, in a sworn affidavit, that both the 
printer and his sponsor were abandoned liars. 

A war of depositions followed, which rapidly rose in a crescendo of 
patriarchal fury, testing every resource of type and of language. The 
vituperation is scarcely less picturesque than the capitals, italics and 
punctuation by which it is expressed. Green, worthy man, with a 
touching reference to his dependent family, finally fell back on the 
charitable judgment of the public, which was perhaps the wisest thing 
to do, as the other side was just beginning to appreciate its own rare 
abilities in verbal pyrotechny. I regret that I am unable to reprint 
in full all the papers in this first printer’s war ; they are given, however, 
in an appendix to Isaiah Thomas’ History of Printing in America. 

The term “incunabula” as applied to American books is usually 
taken to signify an origin prior to 1700, when presses were in operation 
only in the three states of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New York. 
Strictly speaking, however, the term in its sense of ‘“‘ cradle-book ” 
properly describes the early issues of any press, and there are few 
localities where printing has for long been practised that does not boast 
of its incunabula and collect them, even at high premiums. Specimens 
of such printing, particularly from the older states, are regarded as only 


less important than the few sovereign volumes of the Daye or Bradford 
workshops. 
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The collection of American authors has undergone a change in the 
past few decades as sweeping as the synchronous revisal of literary 
ratings. Venerated writers have lost their prestige, and stable books 
their value; and although the critic’s point of view is but slenderly 
linked with that of the collector, the same authors who have fallen in 
the eyes of the one have, in general, lost caste with the other. Long- 
fellow’s first editions, once the necessary foundation of any collection, 
are easy to obtain, with few exceptions, at a few dollars apiece, while 
Walt Whitman’s Memoranda during the War (Camden, 1871), which a 
few years ago retailed at £3, brought {50 at auction three years ago. 
The buyer informed me (I hope not in confidence) that he was prepared 
to go considerably higher for it. 

It is rather surprising how steadily the early, pre-Irving, literature 
is collected. Although their readers are few, Philip Freneau, America’s 
first poet, and William Dunlap, her first popular dramatist, seldom 
linger indefinitely on the booksellers’ shelves ; and the novels of Charles 
Brockden Brown, the first American to make a profession of novel- 
writing, have a staple value twice as large as the greatest of Hawthorne’s ; 
it may be added, however, that with few exceptions the early native 
writers possess an interest for other than purely literary collectors—some 
of the ablest of them, as Trumbull and Dwight, were conspicuous in the 
arena of early history, politics or scholarship as well. 

The themes of early native drama are not altogether obsolete to-day. 
The Mercenary Match, published in 1785, the year of its presentation, 
‘* before the students of Yale College under the auspices of the Rev. Ezra 
Styles, D.D., Pres.,”’ gained wide applause because of its strong American 
protest against the marriage of an American girl to a rich foreigner. 
Its author, Barnabas Bidwell, though bearing a name uncommonly 
suited to the stage, was by profession a tutor in Yale College. He seems 
also to have been somewhat of a philosopher. In the above-mentioned 
play one of his most popular verses : ns Night follows day and day 
succeeds to night,” states a proposition which, as Dunlap justly points 
out, has never been successfully contradicted. ; 

I have endeavoured in the following paragraphs to describe that work 
of each of several popular American writers which is most valued by 
collectors. Not all of them are exceptionally scarce or expensive, and in 
no case are they the author’s best work. Their interest, except to the 
bibliophile, is usually those circumstances surrounding their production 
which have given them a unique bibliographical position. 

Salmagundi, or the Whim-whams and opinions of Launcelot Langstaff, 
Esq., and others, was written by Irving in conjunction with J. H. Paulding ; 
it is composed of twenty numbers, issued from January 1807 to January 
1808. Until a few years ago no copy of the authentic first edition was 
known. All copies of the first nine numbers previously unearthed bore 
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on their title pages “‘ third,” “‘ fourth ” or “ fifth ” edition, which was 
an ancient artifice of publishers for “‘ puffing’ a book by giving the 
public an impression of rapid re-issue. For a long time these legends 
on “ Salmagundi”’ were believed to have been placed there for the 
dissemination of this pleasant fiction; such copies were accepted as 
first editions and so offered in the sales catalogues. However, in 1917, a 
New York bookseller turned up in a New Jersey library a copy in which 
none of the parts bore such legends, and all of which were evidently 
first editions. The book with the numbers complete would now realise 
about £150, somewhat more than before the error was disclosed. 

Bryant’s The Embargo, or sketches of the times ; a satire. By a youth of 
thirteen, is one of the most infrequent of American first editions to come 
up for sale. It is the earliest product of its author’s precocious talent, 
preceding even Thanatopsis, which is said to have been composed in 
the same year; the latter, moreover, was not published until 1817, 
when it appeared in the North American Review. 'The reason for the 
title of the sketches, which were published in 1808, is obvious to anyone 
familiar with the close of Jefferson’s administration. Their timeliness, 
however, was probably a minor consideration to the friendly purchasers 
who made their publication possible ; the book, like many another first 
literary venture of the day, was subscribed for in advance. The last sale 
of The Embargo took place in March, 1920, when the magnificent Wallace 
collection was dispersed. It brought £305. 

No history of Thoreau’s first book, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers (Boston, 1849), can possibly be more delightful than 
the philosopher’s own. The following is taken from an entry in his 
journal for October 28th, 1853 : 


For a year or two past, my publisher, falsely so called, has been writing from 
time to time to ask what disposition should be made of the copies of “‘ A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers,” still on hand, and at last suggested that 
he had use for the room they occupied in his cellar. So I had them all sent to 
me here and they arrived to-day by express, filling the man’s wagon—706 copies 
out of an edition of 1,000, which I bought of Munroe four years ago and have 
ever since been paying for, and have not quite paid for yet. The wares are sent 
to me at last, and I have an opportunity to examine my purchase. They are some- 
thing more substantial than fame, as my back knows, which has borne them 
up two flights of stairs to a place similar to that to which they trace their origin. 
Of the remaining 290 odd, 75 were given away, the rest sold. I have now a 
library of nearly goo volumes, over 700 of which I wrote myself. Is it not well 
that the author should behold the fruits of his labour ? My works are piled up 
on one side of my chamber, half as high as my head, my opera omnia. This is 
authorship ; these are the work of my brain. ‘There was just one piece of good 
luck in the venture. The unbound were tied up by the printer four years ago in 
stout wrappers, and inscribed : 

H. D. Thoreau’s, 
Concord River, 
50 cops. 
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So Munroe had only to cross out “ River ” and write ‘“‘ Mass.” and deliver 


to the expressman at once. I can see now what I write for, the result of my 
labours. 


Nevertheless, in spite of the result, sitting beside the inert mass of my works, I 
take up my pen to-night to record what thought or experience I may have had, 
with as much satisfaction as ever. Indeed, I believe that this result is more in- 
spiring and better for me than if a thousand had bought my wares. It affects 
my privacy less and leaves me freer. 


The difficulty in tracing a copy of Hawthorne’s Fanshawe. A Tale, 
may properly be laid at the door of the author himself. Written while 
he was a student at Bowdoin College, he paid £20 for its anonymous 
publication in 1828 (publishers seem to have been very wary of spending 
money on youthful manuscripts in those days). Hawthorne never 
acknowledged this work ; he subsequently destroyed the unsold portion 
of the edition, and all of the few outstanding copies which he could 
lay his hands on. It is now the only writing of its author, and one of the 
very few pieces of American fiction, that belong in the thousand dollar 
class. 

Apropos of Hawthorne, it is noteworthy that the best early American 
novels, such as Cooper’s and Hawthorne’s, though frequently of great 
rarity, seldom command the interest or the prices of the corresponding 
English fiction of the last century. The Scarlet Letter, although less 
common than A Tale of Two Cities, is but a tenth as attractive to the 
buyer ; yet I daresay that the former is the more enduring and better 
work of art of the two—which has, of course, nothing to do with the case. 

This list might be extended by the addition of such books as Lowell’s 
Commemorative Ode; Whittier’s Moll Pitcher; the Outre-Mer of 
Longfellow (who appears, by the way, to be enjoying a revival), and 
perhaps many others; there is scarcely an American author of prominence 
who has not at least one work which will always arouse the efforts of 
the restless seeker. But the entire subject of American first editions is 
epitomised in Edgar Allen Poe, who, in collectors’ eyes, overshadows all 
the rest. 

Poe’s standing among bibliophiles has been in pronounced contrast 
with the tardy appreciation of his genius. For generations his first 
editions have been gathered with intense eagerness ; their prices have 
soared to figures which are extraordinary for books less than a century 
old, and incomparably in excess of any other writer in English of the 
nineteenth century. 

All this Beale collection has been conducted in the face of the 
manifest impossibility of possessing Poe first editions in any state of 
completeness. His entire literary output, excepting magazine articles, 
consists of but eleven books, some of which are re-issues. All of them 
were of small size and number, save Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, 
of which an edition of 750 was published in 1840; even this pair of 
volumes, which only twenty years ago could be had for £5, are now sold 
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for nearly twenty times as much. Three of the eleven are so scarce that 
a collector may far sooner hope to procure a perfect Pickwick in parts 
than to own any of them. The virtual disappearance of Tamerlane and 
The Murders in the Rue Morgue is an anomaly of modern bibliography. 

The history of Tamerlane is unique among American books. Until 
the early eighties it remained totally unrecognised because of its 
anonymity. Even Duyckink’s classic, Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
which was completed in 1866, makes no mention of it. Within a few 
decades of its publication a work of a famous American poet had apparently 
passed out of existence. 

The first known copy came to light in London some time shortly 
before 1884. At that time the British Museum had a contract with 
Henry Stevens & Son, whereby the booksellers were to supply it with all 
American pamphlets, which it did not possess, at a shilling apiece. 
Among a bundle so delivered was Tamerlane and Other Poems. By a 
Bostonian, which the museum’s librarian promptly recognised ; what 
the ignorance of Steven’s clerk cost his firm will appear shortly. 

Of the remaining three copies extant, two were formerly in the 
possession of Mr. Frederick Halsey, the well-known New York collector ; 
one of them he bought at the Ives auction in 1893 for £370; the other, 
known as the McKee copy, he acquired in 1900 for £450. Mr. Halsey 
sold both copies to Henry E. Huntington, who kept one and later resold 
the other to Mr. Halsey. At the sale of the remainder of the latter’s 
library in 191g it was acquired by the late George D. Smith for £2,350— 
the highest price ever paid for a book by an American author. Smith 
died a short time thereafter ; how he disposed of his purchase has not 
been divulged. A fourth copy, not quite perfect, has recently turned 
up in the possession of a New York dealer. 

The usual explanation for the non-survival of much-sought books 
which were originally published in cheap and perishable form is that 
their first owners set little value upon them, and after one reading tossed 
them to destruction. Frequently this explanation suffices ; many a piece 
of immortal literature was sold for old paper and, conversely, an old book 
may be regarded with suspicion if it be large and attractively gotten up, 
as in most cases its very elaborateness, requiring a large circulation or a 
high selling price, insured its wide preservation. But although Tamerlane 
and Murders in the Rue Morgue were small, inexpensive volumes, their 
comparative youth would seem to necessitate some further explanation 
of their virtual disappearance—whole editions of prized books do not 
ordinarily vanish in less than a century. 

Tamerlane was published in 1827 at Boston, where Poe had gone to 
enter the army. Just before his enlistment he had become friendly with 
a youth about his own age, Calvin F. S. Thomas, the proprietor of a 
newly-opened printing shop. The first creation of the young poet was 
the first and only venture of the young printer in the book trade. The 
result was a sad failure for both ; the verses fell into speedy oblivion, the 
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friendship terminated abruptly, and Thomas moved West ; he never 
thereafter referred to his association with Tamerlane or its author.* 

On what terms Thomas undertook the publication is entirely unknown ; 
but from our knowledge of the common practices of the time, and 
particularly in view of Poe’s character, it is possible to deduce the 
following theory. 

Thomas undertook the work on Poe’s representation that he would 
bear the cost, the latter either openly or secretly indulging in hopes of 
his foster-father’s support. Poe was long addicted to this form of 
optimism, which more often than not proved baseless. It is probable 
that Thomas, before binding the printed sheets and turning them over 
to their purchaser, demanded his money, and when it was not forth- 
coming either sold the sheets as old paper, or employed them in other 
manner. Our theory then leads to the conclusion that the publication of 
Tamerlane was never completed, and that the four extant copies which 
have come down to us are among the few which were sent to the 
reviewers or which Poe was able to extract from Thomas to employ in 
soliciting sales. ) 

Poe subsequently reprinted the bulk of his first verses at Baltimore 
in 1829 under the title of Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane and Minor Poems. It is 
known that when the latter volume appeared, the author had but one 
copy of the former, then out but two years. Al Aaraaf is also one of the 
rarest of American books, only about seven copies having been accounted 
for. One of these is an interesting association item, having been presented 
by the poet’s sister, Rose, to a friend. It was bought at the French 
sale in 1901 by J. C. Chamberlain for £260 and passed, along with many 
other rarities from the latter’s superb collection, into the possession of 
W. T. Wallace. It realised £360 at the Wallace sale. 

The Murders in the Rue Morgue, scarcer even than Tamerlane, was 
published sixteen years after it, rendering the conventional explanation 
of its disappearance (its cheap form) even more difficult of belief than 
in the case of the earlier book ; in addition, Poe’s fame had spread far by 
1843. There is strong evidence that the issue of the later work was 
similarly left incomplete, and that the copies we know were never put 
into commercial circulation. 

The Prose Romances of Edgar A. Poe, No. 1. The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue and the Man that was Used Up, was intended as a reprint of 
one of Poe’s most popular tales, which had appeared in Graham’s 
magazine while it was under his editorship. The ‘‘ No. 1’ indicates 
that more of the tales were to follow serially, and the price, 124c. (the 
old American shilling) that a wide circulation was planned. The book 
itself was cheaply made up, with the title printed on the brown paper 
wrapper; in every authentic copy the first page, on which the story 
begins, is number 9. 


* C.F. Woodberry’s Zhe Life of Edgar Allen Poe. 
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The last circumstance seems to solve the mystery of The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue. It is altogether probable that the first eight pages of 
the thin octavo were intended to contain the customary advertising 
matter ; the dummies were printed and supplied to the solicitors whose 
task it was to fill those first four leaves with the desired advertising. 
Apparently they failed, and the publishers, seeing no profit in the bare 
sale of the text, decided to discontinue the entire project. It is certain 
that no more of the booklets followed ‘‘ No. 1’; it seems almost as 
certain that the latter itself was carried no further than the printing of 
a score or so of the dummy copies; had the entire enterprise been 
consummated according to the original intention of the publisher, it can 
be stated with confidence that more than three copies would have 
survived. 

The Murders in the Rue Morgue did not turn up at auction until 1901, 
when the F. W. French copy went for £200; it would probably bring 
six times as much to-day. Its sales have been few and far between. 
C. B. Foote, an enthusiastic and highly successful collector, sent out ten 
thousand inquiries in the effort to obtain it, without success. 

The manuscript of The Murders in the Rue Morgue remained in 
Philadelphia and was acquired by George W. Childs, the journalist, 
who presented it to the Drexel Institute Library. It is a comparatively 
short script, but I know of no other single American autograph that can 
compare with it in value. Poe’s manuscripts have largely disappeared, 
and most of those turning up assume the form of literary criticism. 
The zest with which collectors gobble up even these minor relics causes 
them to assume four figure proportions in the booksellers’ catalogues. 

Yet, despite their remarkable pre-eminence among collectors, Poe’s 
works waited sixty years for a respectable collected edition ; not until 
the very end of the past century, when E. C. Stedman and Professor 
George E. Woodberry undertook the task was there a satisfactory col- 
lection of them. Many minor writers attained to the dignity of sumptuous 
and even scholarly editions during the long time that America’s greatest 
literary genius awaited even decent presentation. Which, I wonder, would 
have pleased his queer soul more—the wide circulation in fine editions 
of the fruits of his life’s labours, or the payment of sums beyond his 
conception for the crude volume of his immaturity ? 
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THE WORLD ON TRUST 


By PHILIP GOSSE 


HE final and inevitable struggle now taking place all the world 
over between the forces of civilisation and those of wild nature 
appears to have reached a stage at which we, the present lease- 
holders of this world, must decide whether we mean to pass on 
to our descendants heirlooms of beautiful and interesting wild animals 
and birds, or, as seems probable, to hand over to them a world deprived 
of both, and solely stocked with artificial and “‘ useful’? animals. The 
average man—that is to say, the man of average intelligence and imagina- 
tion—feels himself only concerned in the welfare of those creatures that 
bring him direct and obvious advantage. Those that will supply him with 
fresh meat to eat he will foster and encourage, he will lavish money and 
brains towards protecting and improving them, but they must stand the 
test—food or sport. One not knowing the way of man would fondly 
suppose that the so-called advance of civilisation might take place, 
without the destruction of all, or almost all, wild animal life, particularly 
of the larger beasts and more brilliantly hued birds. But, alas, this is far 
from being the case ! So many instances instantly occur to the mind that 
it is difficult to decide which to choose as examples. I will take particularly 
the fate of certain birds. 
_ In England, where are now to be seen the kites that not so long ago 
were found all over the country, even acting as scavengers in the very 
streets of London? These interesting birds were, a few years ago, reduced 
to two or perhaps three breeding pairs. For years these last pairs nested, 
and every year their eggs, the whole clutch, were stolen to help fill the 
cabinets of the egg-shell collectors, each collector hoping that his last 
clutch might prove really a gem to his sordid collection by being handed 
down to posterity as the last clutch laid in the British Islands. Fortunately, 
the local landowners, on whose estates these last harried kites built, were 
interviewed, the situation explained, and with their permission the trees 
in which the kites built were surrounded by barbed wire entanglements 
and two trustworthy men employed to guard the nests by day and night. 
The result is that there is now a colony of some thirty or forty black 
kites, the only one in England, and there is just a chance that this British 
bird may yet be saved from extinction, although its fate still lies in the 
balance and depends on the good graces of a few enthusiastic persons. ‘If 
any one of these birds was to wander ten miles or less away from its 
present sanctuary it would meet a certain and speedy death ; for the 
whole of England is patrolled by armed bandits in the shape of game- 
keepers, who will shoot at sight any bird that bears the least resemblance, 
great or small, to a “‘ hawk.” It is the same with the honey buzzard and 
the hobby ; if a pair is so fortunate as to escape the gamekeeper or the 
sportsman, its eggs will inevitably be taken by, or for, the egg-collector. 
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But let us not be too pessimistic. As long as we remember the story of 
the bittern, there is yet hope. The bittern had not nested in these islands 
for about forty years until some ten years ago. Then a pair was found 
with a nest and young in a certain broad in Norfolk, and was photo- 
graphed by one of the best-known photographers. Every year since then 
more bitterns have nested in the same district, very carefully protected, 
of course, from the egg-collectors, and now it seems to be really possible 
to look on the bittern once more as a regular English breeding bird. In 
England the raven was almost gone until the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds took up its case, and by placing men to guard the ravens’ 
nests in the breeding season they were saved and are increasing, as are 
also, thanks to the same protection, the Cornish chough, the once common 
buzzard and the peregrine falcon. 

A sad instance of ruthless and stupid slaughter of wild animals and 
birds was recorded in the Field recently. In that newspaper there 
is printed in the column devoted to shooting news an account of 
the activities of an organisation of local sportsmen calling itself the 
Argyllshire Vermin Club, a society formed for the destruction of any 
bird or beast that can be suspected of, in any way, disturbing the sacred 
grouse. I use the word “‘ disturbing ”’ advisedly, as among the victims of 
this pogrom there are no fewer than 160 buzzards, slain not because 
they were even suspected of killing game, but because, to quote the 
writer of the report, “‘ some keepers dislike them as they believe they 
scare the grouse.’ It requires some degree of self-control to write about 
this precious vermin-club, as will be apparent if we consider some of 
the results of six months’ slaughter. The list of victims is too long to 
quote here in full, but in it are included the following : 


Buzzards killed y. -* Ss ce ss 160 
Jackdaws _,, a. ¥ a “ ek: 
Ravens Ne zs ch fi i a 231 
Hawks F it be oe A v2 475 
Various ,, i 569 


This list includes, besides 410 hedgehogs, numbers of foxes, cats, rats, 
weasels, stoats, hooded crows, and black-backed gulls. Now no one, 
except a crank, could find fault with the latter part of this list, as, but 
for the 410 misunderstood hedgehogs, obviously most of the rest are 
culprits which simply must be kept in check, and anyhow, in such a. 
country as Argyllshire is, they are not likely to become exterminated. 
But what is one to think about the 160 buzzards that perished because 
some gamekeepers thought they might scare the timid grouse? It is 
difficult to know on whom to lay the blame for such want of knowledge 
about the habits of a harmless, indeed useful, bird, whether to blame 
the stupid gamekeeper or the ignorant estate-owner. And what of the 
“hawks ”’ ? ‘This vague term no doubt covers the usually harmless kestrel, 
as well as the sparrow hawk and the beautiful peregrine falcon ; but what 
of merlins and other birds of this family ? One bird is not mentioned in 
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this butchers’ list, the owl. But are we to expect that the sportsman who 
allows his keepers to shoot buzzards will give orders to spare owls, for 
even if they admitted the great usefulness of all owls, these birds might 
well be suspected of disturbing the night’s rest of the hallowed grouse 
by their nocturnal callings. 

The group which in our view is the most suspicious of all is the one 
headed “ various.’ What, we may well ponder, are included among the 
569 various victims. It is under this vague, but non-committal term, we 
suspect, that the owls are hidden, for it seems impossible after reading 
this report that the members of the Argyllshire Vermin Club would feel 
ashamed of such a trifle as the wholesale slaughter of owls. Here we 
have an example of what is only too common ; a few wealthy landowners 
who will sacrifice thousands of birds in the hope of adding a few brace 
of grouse to a day’s bag, while an increasing number of people, not them- 
selves by any means hostile to the sport of shooting, are doing all in their 
power to preserve many of these very birds from all too certain exter- 
mination—birds that are beautiful to watch, interesting and delightful to 
study and which can give unselfish pleasure to hundreds to whom the 
rich man’s sport of shooting is denied. 

Laws have been made in this country to preserve the lives and the 
eggs of certain birds, but in many places these laws are scoffed at, and it 
is always difficult and often impossible to persuade a witness to some act 
of destruction of a protected bird to come forward and give evidence in 
court. In most cases information of such a crime is communicated only 
on a promise of strict secrecy as regards the informant’s name ; and then 
little or nothing can be done. Feudalism is to-day by no means a thing 
of the past in rural England, nor in Scotland either, and it may prove 
to be an unlucky day for the small man on which he gave information 
against his landlord or his keepers. To refer for the last time to this 
Argyllshire Vermin Club. How, may we be informed, were all these 
beasts and birds killed ? Many no doubt were shot ; many trapped. Was 
poison used ? if so, much is explained, as the promiscuous use of poison 
will kill ruthlessly, sparing neither fur nor feather. What of the pole-trap ? 
Can the members of this vermin society declare truthfully that this 
barbarous method of trapping hawks and their kind was not employed 
by any of its members (or servants) during their campaign ? The use of 
the pole-trap is, of course, illegal, and quite rightly so, as this devilish 
device will catch any bird of the hawk or owl tribe, without distinction, 
besides being very cruel, for the bird is left to hang by a broken leg until 
it dies, or until the keeper thinks fit to pass that way again and so put 
the wretched victim out of its misery. Yet pole-traps are in daily use in 
many parts of England (and Scotland), but it is often most difficult to 
persuade the local police to do anything more energetic than merely to 
make the usual ‘“‘ enquiries ”’ and there the matter ends. But the rural 
policeman, too, knows on which side his bread is buttered, and—well, 
who can tell what Christmas may bring ! Only occasionally is a culprit 
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brought to justice, or rather, before the local magistrates, and even then 
the punishment seldom fits the crime, a small fine being inflicted, and in 
the case of a rare bird, the malefactor is allowed to retain the skin, which, 
when sold, will often bring him more than enough to pay his modest 
forfeit. 

As another example of the ruthless methods of landowners and their 
keepers I will quote from British Birds, where we find in the November 
number of 1921 a most interesting article describing the breeding 
habits of the merlin, written by Mr. W. Rowan, who is prominent as a 
naturalist and who knows perhaps more about merlins than any other 
ornithologist living. In his interesting account of these birds he refers to 
a stretch of moorland some twenty miles square in the Embsay and 
Barden Moor district of Yorkshire. He points out how certain spots, 
usually close to some isolated boulder or rock, are chosen year after year 
by the merlins as the site to make nests and lay their eggs. But the 
tragedy follows. It might, quite naturally, be assumed that it was the 
same pair of merlins that returned each year at the same spot, and this, 
without doubt, would happen were they allowed to do so. But it seems 
that, year after year, a pair of merlins arrive in the spring at each of these 
well-known localities, nest, lay their eggs, and then, after the eggs are 
laid, be it noted, both birds are trapped and killed, and the eggs go no 
doubt to swell the cabinets of some egg-shell collector, who, not content 
with one egg, nor one clutch of eggs, delights in possessing a handsome 
series of clutches, which, nine cases out of ten, has no scientific value, 
but merely places him on a level with the stamp collector. The collecting 
of postage stamps may appear a dreary and infinite hobby to the 
uninitiated, but at least it does not interfere with the pleasures of others 
nor with the lives of birds or beasts. 'The result of this trapping is that 
not a single pair of merlins has been known to survive to rear their 
young for many years in this part of Yorkshire. In the year 1898, on a 
patch of old ling on Cracoe Fell, a pair of merlins nested and laid their 
eggs. Both birds were trapped and killed. During the subsequent nine- 
teen years nineteen pairs of merlins have been killed in the same spot, 
one pair each year, and not a single egg hatched. Again, Mr. Rowan 
tells us of a site where for twelve successive years a pair of merlins has 
attempted to rear a family with the same result as elsewhere on this moor 
—a pair of merlins killed each year. Where this seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of merlins comes from he cannot say, but there must soon be 
an end to it. Wherever it is, it must be some spot inhabited by more 
enlightened and less callous beings than those at Barden Moor. 

But it is not only the birds of this country that are in danger. Take 
for example, the badger. The badger has few friends, and has only to 
thank his own nimble brain and strong muscles that he still exists in 
out-of-the-way copses and wooded hill-sides. An incident was told me 
the other day, from what I believe to be an unimpeachable source, which 
shows to what length some men will go to destroy wild life without any 
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cause or reason, and in this particular case, without respect to the law 
of justice. I am informed that at the run of the Essex Foxhounds in 
the season of 1920 the hounds ran a fox into Epping Forest, but the fox 
went to earth, so that picks and shovels had to be brought, when, after 
much digging, out was dragged a badger, which was promptly killed. 
Now there was no sport in this, the badger being a perfectly harmless 
animal, in spite of anything that gamekeepers or pheasant-rearers may 
say, and lastly it was, or should have been, protected by the fact that it 
lived and was found in Epping Forest. It does not require a long search 
to discover in the pages of almost any sporting, or for the matter of 
that in almost any ordinary daily paper, some instance of the wanton 
killing of a harmless bird or beast. Only a short while ago I saw it reported 
that a Captain had beaten the world’s record by killing seven badgers 
in one hour and forty minutes. What a deed to be proud of, and how 
green with envy other badger-diggers must have felt when they read 
ae ahs ; but, again, what a stimulus to them to further and greater 
eeds ! 

___ Ima recent number of the Shooting Times, a weekly paper devoted, 
if I read it aright, to the interests of the gunmaker’s trade and to the 
gamekeeper’s, there is printed an article entitled ‘‘ Seal Shooting in the 
Hebrides,” written by a sporting contributor who modestly hides his 
identity behind the three initials ‘‘D.W.S.” This gentleman gives a 
boisterous account of a day that he spent with his brother and a keeper 
in a motor-boat amongst the islands in search of seals. He recounts how 
they came upon a party of tame seals ; how they landed on a small rock, 
and then proceeded to sing at the top of their voices. This singing 
brought up the seals, these friendly and inquisitive beasts forming 
themselves into a group close to the rock evidently highly entertained 
by this party of jolly roisterers. But let us quote the words of the genial 
meDLW.S.: : 


Sitting side by side and resting our rifles on our knees we started shooting at 
the erratically bobbing heads. At the third shot I hit a large female seal in the 
back of the neck—a very lucky shot, as a seal has been known to carry as many 
as eleven .303 bullets when not hit in an absolutely vital spot. At this moment 
I heard a cry of surprise from my brother, and turned in time to see him shoot 
at a great shaggy black head about 25 yards away. It was an Atlantic fur-seal, 
the most prized of all the seals—a moment after my brother bagged another 
female yellow seal. The others immediately swam off like streaks of lightning. 

The reader need not be nauseated with any further extracts from the 
pen of “ D. W.S.,” but let us comfort ourselves a little in knowing that 
some at least of these confiding seals escaped, no doubt thoroughly 
disillusioned of their infatuation for these sporting musicians. Now this 
periodical, the Shooting Times, is one of those friendly chatty journals in 
which it is customary for the editor to make comments at the end of 
most contributions. At the welcome conclusion of “‘ D. W.S.’s”’ article 
‘one looks in vain for any word of apology from the editor for this 
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correspondent, or for any indication that he disassociates himself from 
the scene of uncalled-for butchery. 

In one of our South Coast holiday “‘ resorts ”’ an otherwise respectable 
inhabitant presented to the town his collection of birds, one that had 
taken him a lifetime to collect, all guaranteed killed in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Some crank or other on the Town Council protested 
that it was perhaps time that the wild birds of this country were preserved, 
when the collector answered, not without a sense of waggishness, that 
‘ the best time to preserve a bird was after it had been shot,”’ explaining 
that his collection, when set up in glass cases, would be of great 
educational value to the younger visitors. A friend of mine did actually 
visit this collection one day and overheard one of a bevy of young women, 
after gazing at a case containing a badly mounted golden oriole, exclaim, 
“Tt would do well for my straw hat, wouldn’t it?’ So a thousand 
birds are shot to make a schoolgirl gape. To. such lengths will a man 
go to perpetuate his name, and one is reminded of Erostratus who burnt 
down the Temple of Diana so that his name might be remembered. 

And now fresh horrors are spoken of. Aeroplanes are to fly over 
Central and East Africa, armed with machine guns and bombs for the 
better slaughter of the already rapidly diminishing mammals. Specially 
built motor cars, too, fitted with machine guns, are to career over the 
plains, scattering death among beautiful and perfectly harmless animals. 
Seaplanes are to be used to hunt for and destroy whales and seals, by 
dropping bombs on their defenceless heads from above. Perhaps it is to.._ 
South Africa we should look for the most recent and most striking ~ 
examples of the wholesale wiping out of the larger animal population 
by the invasion of white man. That vast herds of antelope, bison and 
other game used to roam but comparatively lately on the veldt is common 
knowledge. Now all is changed. Animals that, fifty and less than fifty 
years ago, could be counted by the thousand during a few days’ trek 
are now not seen at all, or if seen, it is only after much searching and then 
in but twos and threes. Some of these are extinct, others are so reduced 
in numbers as to be beyond human aid ; but there are still left species, 
now rare, which could yet be saved to the world by prompt and humane 
measures. On turning to a copy of the Cape Times Annual for 1920 we 
find a long and fully illustrated account of the adventures of a mighty 
South African hunter, Major Pretorius, D.S.O., who has devoted his 
life to the single aim of destroying elephants ; in fact, he could boast 
of having already accounted for 340, before he was commissioned by 
the South African Government to extirpate the last surviving herd of 
wild elephants in the Addo Bush. To narrate the whole of the events 
that led to this order would make too long a story to be told here ; but 
it suffices to say that the local farmers demanded that something should 
be done to protect them and their property from these animals. 

It has been conjectured that there were then 126 elephants ; the last 
of their race. In twelve months Major Pretorius had killed no fewer than 
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110. Then, when only sixteen were left alive, someone at headquarters, 
suddenly appreciating the fact that a stupid blunder had been made, 
telegraphed to the intrepid Major to stay his death-dealing hand, as a 
suitable valley, not far away, had been found which would make a perfect 
natural reserve for the elephants. This valley, we read, lay hidden away 
in a range of neighbouring mountains, had a plentiful supply of water, 
and was well provided with fern, the favourite delicacy of the wild 
elephant. Lastly, there was but one exit or entrance to this delectable 
valley, which might easily be closed. It was proposed to catch the last 
few survivors and turn them loose in this valley, there to leave them to. 
work out their own salvation. What a pity it is that a little more thought 
was not given to the question of these elephants before arriving at such 
a hasty and drastic decision as the order for their extermination. The 
above is only one of many such examples of the rash destruction of 
animals undertaken without previous consideration. In the summer of 
1920 a dreadful massacre took place in the Ntambanana district of 
Zululand, known as “the great drive.’ The local farmers who lived 
close by the large game reserve bordered by the Black and the White 
Umfolosi rivers, fearing to lose their cattle by the disease spread by the 
dread tsetse fly, the parasites of which are known to be carried in the 
blood of wild game, and not waiting for the opinion of the men of science 
who were advising the South African Government, got together every 
white man who could fire a rifle, engaged all the natives to act as beaters, 
and set about slaying everything—kudo, dinker, reedbuck, bushbuck, the 
_rare blue wildebeest, waterbuck and buffalo. Even the last of the white 
_rhinoceroses were not spared, which all-but-extinct species even then 
numbered only eleven, and of these at least two were killed in the drive. 

Not long ago news was brought to England that a certain rare race of 
penguin on an island in the South Pacific was in great danger of total 
extermination, owing to a company having leased the island from the 
New Zealand Government for the purpose of killing and boiling down 
these birds wholesale for their oil. Fortunately the powers that be were 
roused to a sense of shame and horror, and when the bird-boiling 
company applied for a renewal of their lease it was refused, and the few 

remaining penguins saved. 

What the result of the Anti-Plumage Bill will be remains to be seen, 
and everyone not connected with the feather trade must sincerely hope 
that all such birds as the egret, birds of paradise, tanager, humming 
birds and many other rapidly vanishing kinds may yet be saved to be 

enjoyed by the future leaseholders of the world. It is not even now 
appreciated by many men, nor most women, that these lovely feathered 
jewels are brought to Europe, to decorate a hat or even a pair of shoes, 
not by the score nor by the hundred, but by the hundredweight and by 
the ton, broken remnants of what were once small vigorous creatures of 
vivid life and beauty. But there is the everlasting commercial mind of 
the average human being to fight against—the mind that says ‘‘ What’s 
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the use of it?’ when shown any beautiful thing not made by man. 
Tell him, or if necessary lie to him, that such and such a bird kills some 
noxious insect that destroys his crop of wheat or rubber trees, and he 
will, perhaps grudgingly, consent to spare its life, in the hope of a 
slightly larger dividend next year ; but point out to him that the thing 
is beautiful, harmless, and has a right to live its own life, and he will 
think you a silly sentimentalist. Civilisation, with its inevitable and 
death-dealing march, is every day obliterating another of the last haunts 
of the larger mammals. Square miles of jungle and other wild tracts of 
forest land are each year being felled and partitioned off for crops. In 
not many years there will be no more waste and forests to ‘‘ develop,” 
and then, too late, it may well be regretted that the fairest things on 
God’s earth have gone, when no power of civilisation or of science will 
be able to win them back. It will be to us that the future generations 
will look, and will they be able to say that we have been just stewards ? 
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JOHNSON ON BALLOONING AND 
FLIGHT 


By J. E. HODGSON 


HERE can be no stronger testimony to the enduring greatness 

of the intellect and personality of Samuel Johnson, than the 

constant recurrence to his recorded sayings and opinions, and 

the increasing interest in all that pertains to his life and 
character. ‘Though the bent of his genius and the nature of his career, 
were such that the world of literature, morals, and the affairs of the day, 
became his chief concern, and though from some subjects—art and 
music for instance—he held aloof with something akin to contempt, yet 
the range of his interests covered wide fields of human thought and 
endeavour. 

Again, though it be true that Johnson’s massive, not to say ponderous 
intellect, led him to pronounce judgments which were often dogmatic, 
intolerant, and sometimes wantonly unjust, yet his rugged sanity and 
strong common-sense invested all his utterances with an abiding vitality 
and force. No matter what subject he touched, whether by way of 
lengthened argument, in the brevity of a crushing retort, or in a pointed 
allusion of passing moment, his sayings and comments are almost in- 
_ variably expressed with so striking an aptness and so firm a grasp of 
essentials, as still to retain their power to re-create interest and provoke 
discussion. Such few remarks as Johnson lived to make on the subject 
of the invention of the balloon are of that character, and in these days 
they invite recall. For have we not lived to witness in the trans-Atlantic 
voyage of the rigid airship R 34, the long-delayed answer to the pregnant 
question asked by Johnson’s great contemporary, Benjamin Franklin, 
when interrogated with doubts as to the utility of balloons, “ Eh ! a quoi 
bon l’enfant qui vient de naitre ? ” ; 

Incidentally and by way of introduction to a brief review of the in- 
terest displayed by Johnson in a mechanical project, it is worthy of 
note (and, perchance, of investigation at the hand of some keen John- 
sonian) that for several years from about 1740 onwards, he was closely 
associated with another invention, the spinning machine, which though 
at that time a failure, was destined to prove of far greater practical 
utility than the balloon. The story is too obscure and involved to relate 
here. It must suffice to recall that about 1738 John Wyatt of Weefood, 
near Lichfield, invented a “‘ machine for spinning cotton and wool by 
rollers,” in collaboration with and assisted by Lewis Paul, under whose 
tuition Johnson’s friend, Mrs. Desmoulins, had in early life learned the 
art of pinking. Financial support for the invention was afforded by 
Warren, the Birmingham printer and bookseller, Cave, the publisher 
of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” and Dr. James, famed for his medicinal 
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powders. Johnson was associated with all three men in literary under- 
takings. Warren printed his translation of Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia ; 
for Cave he was writing the reports of parliamentary debates (avowedly 
taking care that the “‘ whig dogs should not have the best of it”), and 
he both contributed to and wrote the preface for the ‘‘ Medical Dic- 
tionary ”’ published by James. After much delay the spinning machinery 
was set up by Wyatt in Birmingham and by Cave in London, but the 
projects proved abortive, with ruinous results to Paul and Warren. 
Johnson’s part in the scheme is only partially revealed in his letters, but 
it is sufficiently notable that he was associated at an early date with a 
mechanical invention, which, when improved by Arkwright nearly thirty 
years later, became the instrument of a vast industry. Probably his 
influence was exerted in financial directions, but he evidently grasped 
the possibilities of the new invention, as may be gathered from the fact 
(related by Stevens), that Arkwright himself pronounced Johnson “ to 
be the only person who, on a first view, understood both the principle 
and powers of his (Arkwright’s) most complicated piece of machinery.” 

But to return to Johnson’s connection with ballooning and flight. 
At the outset be it remembered that the “ hot-air ” balloon was invented 
by the Brothers Montgolfier in 1783; that the first free ascent was 
achieved by Pilatre de Rozier from Paris, on November 21st of that 

ear, and the first ascent in an “ inflammable-air”’ (or hydrogen) 

alloon by the scientist Charles in the following December ; that the 
first ascent in England was made by Vincenzo Lunardi from London on 
September 15th, 1784, and that Johnson died on December 13th of the 
same year. 

Further, it is worth recalling that Johnson had indulged in literary 
reflections on aeronautics many years before the discovery of the balloon, 
a discovery which made possible the accomplishment of a voyage in the 
air by an almost wholly unlooked for method. The idea of aerial flight 
had occupied the mind of man in this, as in other countries, for many 
centuries, but with rare exceptions, the idea had always, naturally and 
indeed obviously, been prompted by the winged flight of birds. The 
legendary story of King Bladud, who (as related in the version, em- 
broidered with quaint poetical imagery, printed in “‘ The Mirror for 
Magistrates ’’), lost his life in London in an attempt to fly with wings, 
contains an element of truth. Or the words of the sage in Bacon’s New 
Ailantis, “‘ We imitate also flights of birds; we have some degrees of 
flying in the air,” may be quoted as typifying the trend of aeronautical 
endeavours both in the preceding ages, and up to the period which 
witnessed the discovery of aerostation, that is the art of ballooning. 

Johnson’s earliest printed utterance on flight is on these lines. The 
199th number of the Rambler, which appeared in February, 1752, is in 
the form of a letter from an imaginary correspondent, “‘ Hermiticus,”’ 
on the occult powers of the “calamita” or loadstone, in revealing 
unfaithfulness. Hermiticus is made to say that among other adventures, 
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he twice dislocated his limbs and once fractured his skull in essaying to 
fly. A note by Alexander Chalmers in his edition of the works suggests 
that Johnson may have sketched from life, “ for we are informed,” so 
runs the note, “ that he once lodged in the same house with a man who 
broke his legs in the daring attempt ’—a tantalising reference to those 
interested in such experiments, but one the source of which it seems 
now impossible to trace. 

Seven years later Johnson enlarged his ideas on the subject in his 
well-known Dissertation on the Art of Flying, which forms the sixth 
chapter of Rasselas. The principle on which the “ artist ” is here repre- 
sented as working, is again that of the “‘ ornithopter,”’ or flapping wing, 
in explaining which Johnson states with remarkable prescience, that 
man “will be, necessarily, upborne by the air, if [he] can renew any 
impulse upon it, faster than the air can recede from the pressure.” 
While the true principle of mechanical flight as applied in the aeroplane 
first found adequate expression in scientific terms in 1809, when 
Sir George Cayley—the greatest English pioneer in aeronautics—pro- 
pounded “‘ the whole theory of flight’ in the formula, ‘“‘ To make a 
surface support a given weight by the application of power to the 
resistance of air,’’ nevertheless Johnson’s words, written fifty years 
earlier, afford a notable approximation to that formula. Moreover, they 
were actually used, almost verbatim, in the abridged specification of a 
patent for a “ flying machine ” applied for in 1861 by J. S. Phillips. 

Though more than a century was to elapse before the internal com- 
bustion engine afforded the power for the required impulse, the 
mechanic’s words have in retrospect, a curiously prophetic ring. “ I 
have been long of opinion,” he says, “ that instead of the tardy con- 
veyance of ships and chariots, man might use the swifter migration of 
wings; that the fields of air are open to knowledge, and that only 
ignorance and idleness need crawl upon the ground.” True the glow- 
ing imagination of the “artist” carried him farther than the scientific 
knowledge of the day warranted—for instance in the passage on the 
decreasing powers of the earth’s attraction at great heights, a notion 
Johnson probably borrowed from Wilkins’ earlier Discourse concerning 
the Art of Flying, 1648. But the description of the possibilities and 
delights of flight have in the last few years become accomplished facts. 
‘‘ How easily shall we then trace the Nile through all its passage ;_ pass 
over to distant regions and examine the face of Nature, from one 
extremity of the earth to the other ! ” Moreover there was a premonitory 
significance in the artist’s desire to keep his invention secret, “for what, 
says he, ‘‘ would be the security of the good, if the bad could, at pleasure, 
invade them from the sky?” | ’ 

Johnson’s brief but entertaining Dzssertation ends in accordance with 
the universal experience of experimenters up to that date. The wings, 
with the help of which the “‘ artist ” was “ every day more certain that 
he should leave vultures and eagles behind,” proved of no avail, and 
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the would-be aeronaut falls into the lake over which he had wisel 
essayed to fly. The note of satire—a usual accompaniment to suc 
futile attempts in real life, and dating from Dunbar’s sardonic lines on 
the flying abbot of Tungland, in 1507—is delicately suggested in the 
closing observation, that the wings which failed the “ artist ’’ in the air, 
yet ‘‘ sustained him in the water,”” whence, “ half dead with terror and 
vexation,” he is rescued by the Prince. 

When in the autumn of 1783 news of the ascents made in Paris by 
Pilatre de Rozier and Charles, reached London, universal interest and 
curiosity were excited. ‘‘ Balloons,” said Walpole, in a characteristically 
contemptuous phrase, ‘‘ occupy senators, philosophers, ladies, every- 
body.”” But one can well imagine that in the Johnsonian circle—at 
the convivial meetings of the ‘‘ Club ”’ and elsewhere—the subject must 
have given rise to animated discussions and speculations. Four at least 
of the members of the ‘‘ Club ’—Sir Joseph Banks, William Windham, 
Dr. George Fordyce, and Sir William Forbes—subsequently took some 
more or less active part in the new Science of Aerostation. Banks, the 
distinguished naturalist and companion of Captain Cook, is recorded by 
Lunardi to have been amongst the earliest subscribers towards the 
expenses of his first balloon—no small honour, seeing that Banks was 
at the time President of the Royal Society. Windham, one of Johnson’s 
warmest friends, became an ardent baliooning enthusiast at an early 
date. ‘“‘ From the moment of my hearing of balloons,” he told his 
friend Cholmondeley, “I felt, in common I believe with men of the 
smallest imagination, the wish of adventuring in one.” The quotation 
is from a farewell letter (intended for delivery only in the event of his 
death) written by Windham prior to his ascent in May, 1785, with 
James Sadler, a tradesman of Oxford, and the first Englishman to design 
and to pilot a balloon of his own construction. Probably it was the 
patronage of Windham that led Johnson to present a barometer to the 
“‘ Father of British Aeronauts ’’—a gift for which Sadler is said to have 
been offered 200 guineas at a later date. Though his refusal is wholly 
to his credit, acceptance might have preserved a scientific instrument 
of no small interest. For it was irretrievably lost during Sadler’s balloon 
voyage from Bristol in 1810, when, fearing he would fall into the 
Channel—which, in fact, he did, though he was successfully rescued 
—he was obliged to throw everything out of the car, barometer and all. 

The interest shown by Dr. Fordyce, a distinguished physician and 
chemist, was evinced not only in advice to Lunardi as to the best method 
of obtaining ‘‘ inflammable air,” but in superintending the inflation of 
the balloon at the Artillery Company’s Ground on the eve of the famous 
first ascent. On that occasion Fordyce retired at midnight to get some 
sleep, and on returning at 4 in the morning, he found the workmen 
all intoxicated, and the process of inflation—-a primitive and tedious 
operation—at a standstill. The result was that the ascent on the day 
following was delayed owing to the insufficient lift of the balloon, 
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and the aggressive impatience of an immense crowd—“ the fury of the 
populace was on the point of bursting,” were Lunardi’s own words— 
was only avoided by the promptitude of the daring young Italian aeronaut 
in substituting a lighter car and ascending alone. 

Incidentally the affair of the inebriate workmen is reminiscent of an 
amusing story told by Samuel Rogers of Fordyce himself, who it is said 
suffered from a similar weakness. He was called out one evening to 
visit a lady, when, having indulged too freely, he found himself quite 
unable to count the beats of his patient’s pulse, and muttered to himself, 
sotto voce, “* Drunk! by God.” His fears as to the result of such un- 
professional conduct were unexpectedly relieved next morning on 
receipt of a letter from his patient, enclosing a bank-note for £100, and 
expressing the hope that profound secrecy would be preserved as to her 
unfortunate condition overnight ! To digress a step further, it should 
be added in justice to Fordyce, that Dr. William Wadd in his Epitaphian 
Mementos (published in 1827), suggests a doubt as to the story, but 
relates a similar incident that actually occurred to Dr. John Friend, 
physician to Queen Caroline. According to Wadd, Friend was called 
upon, when in a “ mellow’ condition, to prescribe for a lady patient, 
whereupon the prescription was ignored and an appeal made to Friend’s 
more distinguished contemporary, Dr. Richard Mead. Onseeing Friend’s 
prescription, Mead at once exclaimed, in a spirit of admirable loyalty to 
a fellow practitioner, ‘‘ If Friend can do as well as that when he’s drunk, 
he can do better than I can when I’m sober ! ” 

Johnson’s own interest in balloons, as revealed in his letters, is ap- 
parently first displayed in his reply to an enquiry from Mrs. Thrale. 

Happy are you [he says, writing from London on September 22nd, 1783] that 

have ease and leisure to want intelligence of air-balloons. Their existence is I 

believe indubitable ; but I know not that they can possibly be of any use. The 

construction is this. The chymical philosophers have discovered a body (which 

I have forgotten, but will enquire), which, dissolved by an acid, emits a vapour 

lighter than the atmospherical air. This vapour is caught, among other means, 

by tying a bladder, compressed upon the bottle in which the dissolution is 
performed ; the vapour rising swells the bladder, and fills it. The bladder is 
then tied and removed, and another applied, till as much of this light air is 
collected as it is wanted. Then a large spherical case is made, and a very large 
one it must be, of the lightest matter that can be found, secured by some method, 
like that of oiling silk, against all passage of air. Into this are emptied all the 
bladders of light air, and if there is light air enough it mounts into the clouds, 

upon the same principle as a bottle filled with water will sink in water, but a 

bottle filled with zther would float. It rises till it comes to air of equal tenuity 

with its own, if wind or water does not spoil it on the way. Such, Madam, is an 
air-balloon. . fae 

A year later, when passing through Paris with Piozzi, the newly- 
married widow herself witnessed an ascent. “ All Paris, I think,” she 
wrote in her ‘‘ Observations ”’ on the journey, ‘‘ myself among the rest, 
assembled yesterday to see the valiant brothers Charles and Robert 
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mount into the air’’—an incident recalled many years later, when, writing 
to Sir John Fellowes, she related how she saw “‘ the first, the very first, 
Montgolfier I believe, go up from the Luxembourg Gardens at Paris. 
The statement bears out the character for inaccuracy which Boswell 
gave her, for Charles and his mechanic Robert, ascended (on December 
ist, 1783, from the Garden of the Tuileries) in a hydrogen balloon, 
and not in a hot-air ‘“‘ Montgolfiére,” and they were not the “ very 
first’ to ‘‘ go up.” ; 

About a week later Johnson, in another letter to Mrs. Thrale, in- 
formed her that “an air balloon has been lately procured by our vir- 
tuosi, but it performed very little to their expectations.”’ To what 
experiment he referred is not clear, for the first public experiment | 
with an air-balloon in England, was that made under the auspices of 
Count Zambeccari, an Italian sailor of fortune, at the Artillery Ground, 
on November 2sth, 1783. In any case it is certain that before the close 
of the year “‘ air-balloons ”’ had become the vogue and were a constant 
topic of conversation. ‘“‘ I boasted,”’ wrote Johnson on December 13th, 
doubtless after hearing of the first ascent made by Charles and Robert 
from the Tuileries, “‘ that I had passed the day with three friends and 
that no mention had been made among any of us of the air-balloon, 
which has taken full possession with a very good claim, of every philo- 
sophical mind and mouth. Do you not wish for the flying coach ? ”’ 

Horace Walpole had written to much the same effect a few days 
earlier, though with a touch of that dainty cynicism which stands in 
marked contrast to Johnson’s attitude. Indeed, nearly all Walpole’s 
references.to balloons were by way of belittling them. “I was even 
disappointed,”’ he wrote to Sir Horace Manna year later, “‘ after Lunardi’s 
expedition had been so prosperous ; you must know I have no ideas of 
space ; when I heard how wonderfully he had soared I concluded he 
had arrived within a stone’s throw of the moon—alas! he had not 
ascended above a mile and a half; so pitiful an excursion degraded him 
totally in my conceit.’’ Even so the idea in some measure fascinated 
Walpole, and his meditations on the vast changes resulting from aerial 
navigation, including a specimen of “ Air-mail Intelligence ’’—‘‘ the 
good balloon Dedalus, Captain Wing-ate, will fly in a few days for 
China ; he will stop at the top of the Monument to take in passengers. 
Arrived on Brand Sands . . . the Dreadnought, from Mount Etna, 
Sir W. Hamilton, Commander . . . Foundered in a hurricane, the 
Bird of Paradise, from Mount Ararat,” and so forth—read like the germ 
of Kipling’s ‘‘ Night Mail.” 

Clearly Johnson was more seriously interested than his dilettante 
contemporary. 

You observe, Madame [he wrote to Mrs. Thrale early in 1784] that the balloon 
engages all mankind, and it is indeed a wonderful and unexpected addition to 
human knowledge. [He goes on to tell of a] daring projector, who, disdaining the 
help of fumes and vapours, is making better than Dedalean wings, with which 
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he will master the balloon and its companions as an eagle masters a goose. It 
is very seriously true that a subscription of eight hundred pounds has been 
raised for the wire and workmanship of iron wings ; one pair of which, and I 
think a tail, are now shown in the Haymarket, and they are making another pair 
at Birmingham. The whole is said to weigh two hundred pounds—no specious 
preparation for flying, but there are those who expect to sée him in the sky. 
When I can leave the house I will tell you more. 


Probably the reference to the flying machine then on exhibition in 
the Haymarket was to the venture described in a small anonymous 
treatise on “ The Air Balloon, or Aerostatic Globe,”’ the first edition of 
which had appeared in the previous November. Though quite an ele- 
mentary treatise, it has the merit of being the first English book on the 
subject, and as such must have had a considerable sale, for it was re- 
printed twice before the end of the year. The additions to the second 
edition (published before the close of 1784) include a description “‘ of a 
machine in the form of a canoe, to which are to be attached a pair of 
artificial wings and a tail . . . both made of the purest elastic steel, and 
to be worked at discretion by the artist as he sits in his canoe.”’ It further 
explained, with delightful naiveté, that the wings are constructed on the 
model of those of the West India crow, while the tail ‘‘ though not so long, 
has somewhat of the plumage of a peacock.” The “‘ artist,” scorning the 
auxiliary aid of an air balloon, was only waiting to commit his machine 
to the air, until a second pair of wings were ready for use in case of an 
accident with the first ! 

The subject of wings was again mentioned by Johnson later in the 
year, when, in reply to his friend John Hoole, he expressed the sound 
opinion that, as applied to the balloon “ they cannot at all assist, nor I 
think regulate its motion.’’ The opinion was not a little remarkable seeing 
that in the early days of ballooning it was commonly imagined wings 
might be used, either to raise or lower the balloon, as well as to propel it. 
Moreover the reply to Hoole (a man with mechanical gifts, though better 
known as the translator of Ariosto and Tasso) is interesting by reason of 
the fact that Hoole was in all likelihood the author of a small treatise en- 
titled, Thoughts on the Farther Improvement of Aerostation, published 
anonymously in 1785." Hoole’s project was a ‘‘fish-shaped” balloon in 
which he designed to obtain some measure of control by means of “‘ fins,” 
to be worked by the aeronaut. Though he pays a tribute to Johnson’s 
mechanical knowledge, he quotes him as having said that “if ever any 
success was obtained in guiding aerostatic machines, it must be by rowing 
Be omably with some sort of wings], and that this must be performed 

y a person well skilled in that exercise "—a quaint notion which 
seems at variance with Johnson’s earlier opinion of their futility. 


@ Since writing the above the writer has acquired Isaac Reed’s copy of the 
Thoughts, the half-title of which bears a note to the effect that the treatise was 
written by John Hoole’s brother, Samuel. 
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Of course the need for direction or navigability in balloons was 
realised by Montgolfier and others at an early date, and was soon grasped 
by Johnson as a necessary principle. In a letter to Dr. Brocklesby he 
refers to the balloon as ‘‘ a species of amusement,” adding immediately 
that in ‘“‘ amusement, mere amusement, I am afraid it must end, for I do 
not find that its course can be directed so as that it should serve any 
purposes of communication.” At a somewhat later date Mrs. Piozzi 
came to much the same conclusion as that expressed by her one-time 
friend and mentor. For her copy of the 1818 edition of ‘‘ Rasselas ”— 
now in the remarkable Johnson collection of Col. Isham—bears a 
marginal note, in her own hand, against the passage in the Dissertation 
on the Art of Flying, wherein the “ artist’ expresses the hope that he 
may be able “‘ to tower into the air beyond the malice and pursuit of 
man.” On which Mrs. Piozzi comments with a touch of acerbity, to 
which she was prone, ‘‘ And now they have learned the Art, and now 
that they do tower into the Air. . . . What’s the result ? Nothing.” 
Nevertheless, it would be unfair to the early aeronauts to deny them a 
large measure of admiration for the courage and pertinacity they dis- 
played in exploiting the unknown capacity of the balloon, though it 
must be admitted that Johnson’s remark was, for the actual reason he 
gave, very much to the point. Indeed, for nearly a century after his 
death, little other use was found it than that of adding to the gaiety 
and excitement of public festivals and exhibitions, though numberless 
schemes were devised for rendering it navigable. 

During the spring of 1784 the release of small experimental or toy 
balloons became a common form of diversion throughout the towns 
and villages of England, but it was not until the approach of summer that 
any definite announcements were forthcoming of ascents by an aeronaut. 
The first recorded attempt was made in August by the so-called Chevalier 
de Moret at Chelsea—the affair was a fiasco and the “‘Chevalier” narrowly 
escaped being burnt by the mob along with his balloon—but possibly 
there were earlier ones of a bogus kind, arranged simply as financial 
speculations. Presumably one such project is referred to by Johnson in 
a letter (recently offered for sale in one of Messrs. Quaritch’s catalogues) 
which Johnson addressed to William Bowles of Heale, and dated from 
London, February 3rd, 1784—a letter which affords further testimony 
to an interest of something more than a merely academic kind, evinced 
by Johnson in ballooning at this early stage. ‘“‘ I subscribed,” he writes, 
“a few days ago to a new balloon, which is to carry five hundredweight, 
and with which some daring adventurer is expected to mount, and 
bring down the state of regions yet unexplored.”” Already he had formed 
a doubtful opinion of their utility, for in commenting (in the same 
letter) on “ this fever of mounting and descending,”’ Johnson adds that 
he is afraid it will never be possible ‘‘ to give so wide a surface any 
horizontal direction.” 
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More probably it is directly to the de Moret affair that Johnson 
referred in a letter to Brocklesby on August ist, 1784. 


Is this [he wrote] the balloon which has been so long expected, this balloon to 
which I subscribed, but without payment ? It is pity that philosophers have been 
disappointed, and shame that they have been cheated ; but I know not well how 
to prevent either. Of this experiment I have read nothing ; where was it ex- 
hibited, and who was the man that ran away with so much money ? 

It would be interesting to know in what sense Johnson subscribed to 
the project—-his remark certainly suggests some active interest in it, 
and curiosity is aroused at the idea of a subscription “‘ without payment.”’ 
Possibly it was the lesson of this experience which led him to point out 
with characteristic common-sense, that it was quite unnecessary to pay 
for admission to these aerostatic exhibitions. If the balloon did go up— 
and there had been sufficient experiences of failure to warrant con- 
siderable doubts—‘ in less than a minute they who gaze at a mile’s 
distance will see all that can be seen ” for nothing ! 

Tt was the famous ascent made by Vincenzo Lunardi on September rsth, 
1784, which gave Londoners the first opportunity of seeing a balloon 
ascend with a pilot, and the event became at once a universal topic of 
conversation and news. A few days later Johnson, writing from the 
country, told Sir Joshua Reynolds he had received “ three letters this 
day, all about the balloon.” “‘ I could have been content,” he adds, 
“with one. Do not write about the balloon, whatever else you may 
think proper to say.”” A week later, however, the subject again occupied 
him. “‘ The fate of the balloon,’’ he writes, ‘‘ I do not much lament : 
to make new balloons is to repeat the jest again.”’ This was in reference 
to the burning in Lord Foley’s grounds in Portland Place, of a ‘* Mont- 
golfiére ” balloon constructed by Allan Keegan, a tradesman dealing in 
water-proof articles—not, as Professor Walter Raleigh (following other 
writers) supposed, to Lunardi’s hydrogen balloon. Johnson still insisted 
that the vehicles could serve no useful purpose unless they could be 
directed—until that was accomplished the aeronaut could only io gO 
whither the winds would carry him.”’ His attitude, indeed, was typical 
of his essentially practical mind, and his remark, that while the first 
experiment was bold and deserved applause and reward, “ since it has 
been performed, and its event is known, I had rather now find a medicine 
that can ease an asthma,” was not less characteristic. Curiously enough 
Johnson’s reference to asthma—-from which he was then suffering SO 
acutely—is an echo from the before-mentioned treatise on the “ Air 
Balloon,” the writer of which had suggested that one of the practical 
uses which balloons could be made to serve would be the possibility of 
affording what physicians call a ‘“‘ change of air,” to those suffering from 
“asthmas and decays.” ie 

Johnson’s last written reference to balloons is in a letter to his old 
friend Hector of Birmingham, after he had returned to London from a 
visit to Derbyshire, on November 16th, 1784. On the way back he had 
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made a brief, and, as it proved, final stay in Oxford, during which he 
sent his faithful servant Francis ‘‘ to see the balloon fly.” The ascent 
in question was made by James Sadler from the Physic Garden, and 
being the first public exhibition of the kind in Oxford, it excited im- 
mense enthusiasm. Indeed, it inspired—if the word may pass in so 
uninspiring a connection—the Laureate, Henry James Pye, to write the 
commemorative lines which he pedantically entitled Aerophorion. 
Interesting as one of the earliest aeronautical poems in English, it has 
the rare merit in this arch-butt of anti-laureate jests, of containing some 
admirably forcible and pointed couplets. Dryden could not easily 
have bettered the lines in which Pye justly scorned those who stood aloof, 
only to ridicule, the scientific endeavours of others : 

And damn the scheme, whose author can’t produce 

The exact returns of profit and of use. 

Yet Hell’s remotest regions would explore, 

If the rich mine allured with proffer’d ore, 
or the pregnant couplet, 

Say can ye tell what this, yet novel art, 

May to the future race of man impart? 

But though Johnson sent his black boy, the infirmities of age and illness 
doubtless prevented any desire he himself may have felt, to witness this 
“wonderful and unexpected addition to human knowledge.” “‘ But 
could not go myself,”’ are his own words, and the ring of regret about 
the phrase is sufficient, at least, to suggest that his insatiable interest in all 
human activities, was not dimmed even at this late hour in his life. Indeed 
he was evidently aware that he had lived to understand almost all that the 
“free balloon ”’ was essentially capable of. For though man’s age-long 
determination to explore the regions of air was accomplished in a limited 
measure through the medium of the balloon, more than a hundred years 
were to pass before the aerostatic principle involved in the invention 
could be fully applied to the purposes of aerial navigation. 

And if, when all is said, Johnson’s comments on the aeronautical affairs 
of his day have proved of but slender interest, their recall even to John- 
sonians may yet, perchance, fulfil that principle of all amusement—laid 
down ie0 Windham tells us) by the great man himself—to beguile time 
and fill the interval between active thought and perfect vacuity. Or if, 
still better, other readers are beguiled hereby into a closer acquaintance 
with one “‘ we can love so heartily as Samuel Johnson,” then they at least 
may deem that an unthought of service must be credited to the invention 
of the balloon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HAZLITT LETTERS: AN ADDITION 
(Zo the Editor of Tuk Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Readers of the small group of Hazlitt letters which I contributed to THE 
Connon MERcuRY about a year ago may be interested in an addition to them which 
has recently come into my possession. I set it out here: 


HAZLITT TO TAYLOR AND HESSEY 


(Postmark, MELROsE, April 16, 1824). 
Dear Sir (szc)', 

I got the Books & will set about reading them immediately. I return the proof by 
post. If the new “‘ Picture Galleries ” are Colburn’ Ss, you must omit that on Burleigh, 
or he may make some difficulty, as I did not get a formal answer from him. Besides, 
I think it bad and as well left out. I wish you to get the book out without loss of 
time, and to send me a copy here. I will let you know if the article is in the Edinburgh. 
The Preface is on the other side. 

Yours very truly, W. H. 


(over page) 
The Principal Sketches 
Picture Galleries or of the Principal 
in England Picture Galleries 
in England. 
By the author of T. T. ( or not. ) 
With a Criticism on the Marriage-a-la-Mode. 
- (opposzte) 


Advertisement. 


It is the object of the following little work to give an account of the principal Picture- 
Galleries in this country, and to describe the feelings which they naturally excite in the 
mind of a lover of art. Almost all those of any importance have been (noticed, deleted) 
regularly gone through. One or two, that still remain unnoticed, may be added to our 


_ Catalogue Raisonnée at a future opportunity. It may not be improper to mention here 
that Mr. Angerstein’s pictures have been lately purchased for the commencement of a 


National Gallery, &? are still to be seen in their old places on the walls of his house. 


oe Messrs. Taylor & Hessey. 
Fleet Street, London. 


The interest of this letter is that it is the only one of its year (an obscure one in 
Hazlitt’s life) ; moreover, it lends its aid to a reconstruction of his second marriage, 
which I was the first to attempt, and may be definitely set down as a honeymoon 
epistle. This was spent at the inn at Melrose, at Sir Walter Scott’s doors, after a 


_ marriage ceremony “in Scotland” which has not at Present been further elucidated. 
_A reminiscence of this stay, hitherto overlooked, is to be found in the Notes of a 
3 Journey through France and Italy of the following year, where Hazlitt, in Rome, 
writes of St. Peter’s : ** Old Melrose Abbey, battered to pieces and in ruins, as it is, 
impresses me much more than the collective pride and pomp of Michael Angelo’s 
_ great work,”’ 


1 That is, J. A. Hessey, the partner with whom Hazlitt was more friendly. See “New 


Hazlitt Letters,” Lonpon Mercury, March, 1923. 
2 “But,” in the advertisement as printed. 
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That the acquisition of a wife with an independency did not lead to a cessation of 
labours I think I have shown elsewhere, and anyhow this letter would make the fact 
clear. He was reviewing for the Hdinburgh, after resumed personal relations with 
Jeffrey, and his paper on the Jmaginary Conversations, first series, duly made its 
appearance in the Review dated March, which was not yet out. This is the ** article” 
referred to, the book being published by Taylor and Hessey, and we know that it 
pleased Landor and paved the way for the acquaintance of the two writers in Florence 
in the following year. 

The Sketches of the Picture Galleries, which he was now collecting, had been contrib- 
uted to the London Magasine during the preceding year. The book was brought out by 
Taylor and Hessey in May. The reference to the “* new Picture Galleries” I take to 
indicate a rival work, British Galleries of Art (Henry Colburn, 1824), of which I have 
surmised P. G. Patmore to be the anonymous author, the articles composing it having 
run their course in the Mew Monthly contemporaneously with Hazlitt’s in the London. 
There being a rivalry between these magazines and their respective publishers, it would 
have been within the power of Colburn to object to the inclusion of “* Burleigh House,” 
this article having been written before the commencement of the Picture Galleries 
series, as a ‘Table Talk” for the New Monthly. The difficulty, however, was got 
over by an acknowledgment, and the essay duly makes its appearance in the book for 
which Hazlitt was here supplying the preface. Numerous readers who owe to it some 
of their most lively impressions of his early days as an itinerant painter and picture- 
lover will hardly regret its inclusion: they may be interested, however, in Hazlitt’s 
own opinion that it was “‘ bad.”—Yours, etc., P. P. Howe. 


HYMNS HAPPY AND UNHAPPY 
(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. Geoffrey Dearmer makes good by quotations his reference to ‘‘ Index to 

the first lines of verses, except the first verse.”” But I am assured that the former 
was not prepared for the benefit of late-comers at church or chapel (as Mr. Anthony 
Harbottle used to be told) since the first arrivals have always been ready to communi 
cate the number, or to hand their open hymn books to the unpunctual. Probably such 
an Index was prepared to facilitate reference for those who could not recall the beginning 
of some hymn of which subsequent lines were remembered. But this index for the later 
verses seems to bring us back to the times when the art of reading was less practised 
than now and when all the verses were read out in turn before being sung. Of late years 
the text” has been more commonly read before the singing in place of the first verse. 

Standpoints change. Mr. W. Trego Webb refers to Mr. Dearmer’s ‘‘ amusing article 
in your November number,” and Mr. Dearmer declares that ‘‘ the joy derived from 
deriding bad hymns is no unholy joy, it is no irreverence. . .”” Was it Dickens who 
said we should soon be wanting a Comic Edition of the New Testament ? 

Certainly, religious nonsense is no better than any other nonsense, but the purpose 
of many of these quotations is apparently to make fun of serious things—and here our 
unenlightened ancestors used to draw the line. 

The selections from the abbreviated index are sheer joy to the scoffer and their re- 
publication may result in ending an unfortunate practice, but the comments which 
accompanied such lines as “*‘ And now the long-wished port draws nigh,” “‘’Tis done, 
the great transaction’s done!” seem neither decorous nor apposite. —Yours etc., 

Ambleside. F. B. SANDForD. 


vs 
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A SARTORIAL SLANDER 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon MERcuRY) 


IR,—Yes, the face is somehow familiar. But the appalling double collar,—never ! 
And what on earth is that incredible garment underneath it? Mr. Dyson ought to 
know quite well that I gave up wearing Eton suits long before I met Mr. Playfair.— 
Yours etc., Pau. SELVER. 
8, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


HYMNS—A FRUITFUL METAPHOR 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon MERcury) 


IR,—The fourth verse of Hymn 283 of the American Unitarian Association Hymn 
Book begins : 
““ Quick as the apple of an eye, 
O God ! my conscience make:” 
The hymn is by C. Wesley, and is ear-marked ‘‘ For a tender conscience.””—Yours etc., 
Berkeley, California. A.A.A. ~ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressedto him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


N the March number of The London Mercury Mr. Edmund Gosse made a 

brief reference to Dr. John Armstrong, author of The Art of Preserving Health 

and of other poems. Quite recently I published a bibliography of the first 

editions of Armstrong’s writings, in which I described his Miscellanies, pub- 
lished in two octavo volumes in 1770, as the first collection of his works. In this 
I followed all the books of reference, and, so far as a collection approaching com- 
prehensiveness is concerned, I was right. But only a week or two ago I got from 
one of the catalogues of Mr. Last, the bookseller, of Bromley in Kent, an earlier 
collection of certain selected writings of Armstrong’s. This book does not appear 
to have been noticed anywhere, and, as it is otherwise also of some interest, I 
make no apology for describing it here. The transcription of the title-page, and 
the collation of the book, are as follows :— 


Oeconomy of Love; | Art of Preserving Health ; | Marriage ; | Benevolence ; | 


Taste ; | Day ; | Sketches. |[Triple rule] London: | Printed for J. Fairchild near. 


Whitehall. |MDCCLXVI. | 

Octavo in half-sheets. This copy is cut and measures 6} by 4 inches 

Signatures :—[A] two leaves. B—Hh in fours. Ii two leaves. The signature 
letter is printed on the verso, instead of on the recto, of leaf E. 

Pagination :—p. [i] half-title, ‘‘[Ornament] | Oeconomy of Love ; | Art of Preserv- 
ing Health ; | Marriage ; | Benevolence ; | Taste ; | Day; Sketches.[Ornament]. | 
[Price Six Shillings.|” p. [ii] blank. p. [iii] title. p. [iv] blank. pp. [1], [2] and 
3-244 text. pp. [1], [2], [27], [28], [43], [44], l67], [68], [95], (96), [117], [118], [129], 
[130], [439], [140], [153], [154], [169], [170] are half-titles, with blank reverses, each 
half-title having two ornaments. Except for pp. 3 and 177 the first page of each 
section of the text is unnumbered. pp. [94], [128], [138], [167], [168], [176] are 


blank. pp. 171-175 (Contents and Preface to the Sketches) are numbered [iii], iv, [v],. 


vi and vii. 

Such, then, is the collation of this book. From a literary standpoint the specially 
interesting things about it are (1) that it includes two poems, A Day and The 
Occonomy of Love, which were omitted by Armstrong from his Miscellanies of 
1770; (2) that it omits several things which were included in the Miscellanies ; 
(3) that it prints one poem, Marriage : an Ode, which has never elsewhere, I 
think, been printed as by Armstrong ; and (4) that the collection is anonymous. 
From these four points it seems probable that this book was printed without 
Armstrong’s consent, and this probability almost becomes a certainty when we 
observe, further, that The Oeconomy of Love contains lines which were omitted by 
Armstrong after the first edition of 1736, and that A Day is printed in the mangled 
version for which John Wilkes was responsible and which made Armstrong so very 
angry at the time of its original publication in 1761. The question of the authen- 


ticity of Marriage therefore arises. This ode is in thirty-one stanzas, of which the 
first runs thus :— 


of 
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Rang’d by all-ruling Heaven’s Design 
Low sinks this Ball, a man supine ; 
The stars high-blazing roll. 
Nor lives a wretch of frantic Brain, 
Who dares with impious Rage maintain, 
That Chance directs the whole. 


No known poem of Armstrong’s is in this metre, but the subject, and its intel- 
lectual (as opposed to its prosodic) treatment, are in his vein, so that I am inclined 


to think that the poem is his. Everything else in the volume is by Armstrong, and | 


if Marriage alone were to be by another hand it would be somewhat strange. It 
seems, therefore, that without too great daring we may, besides adding a volume to 
Armstrong’s bibliography, add a poem to his collected works. The next step is to 
find a separate pamphlet edition of Marriage ; though how many people will be 
enthusiastic enough to join in the search I cannot say. 


prnom the New York Public Library I have received a large and stout volume 
of some 360 pages entitled Fournalism : A Bibliography, and compiled by Mr. 
Carl L. Cannon. This book is published by the library authorities at $2, post free, 


per copy. This is, of course, not a bibliography in the sense in which book-collectors _ 


understand that word, but rather a list of references. Mr. Cannon has included 
“only material in the English language ’’ and “‘ in defining the term ‘ journalism,’ 
odten usage has been followed ; the newspaper man has been differentiated from 
the pamphleteer or magazine writer.” The book is divided into thirty-eight 
subject-heads, and there is an index of authors, so that it should prove easy to use. 
The labour of compilation must have been immense. 


N OTES ON SALES 


) ESSRS. SOTHEBY’S sale, on March 31st and April 1st-4th, of further 

books from the Britwell Court Library realised a total of over £77,000, 
£63,392 of which was accounted for by books bought by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach 
on behalf of his firm. The total proceeds of the Britwell sales up to date are over 
£430,000 (not including the theology and Americana, sold privately), and of this 
amount the late G. D. Smith was responsible for £85,000, and the Rosenbach 


company has paid nearly £222,000. So not much has been left for the rest of the © 


world. The Divine Songs and Meditacians, 1653, of Anne Collins, about which I 


wrote in these notes recently, were bought by Dr. Rosenbach for £250 ; since they — 


are to go to America I hope that some American scholar will publish an edition of 
them for us. The highest price in this sale was £2,700, which was given for the 
only known copy of the first edition, r592, of Henry Constable’s Diana, which same 
seventeenth-century owner had marked on the title-page as having cost him four- 
pence ! Other remarkable prices were the following :— 
Alexander Barclay’s Egloges and his Fyfte Eglog, both together, without date, 
he first printed by Pynson and the second by Wynkyn de Worde, £1,020 ; Thomas 
Lodge’s Phillis, 1593, £1,600 ; and Shakespeare’s Rape of Lucrece, one of the five 
snown copies of the seventh edition, 1632, £1 860. _These were the only books that 
etched over a thousand pounds, but the following lots also sold for large sums :-— 
|.M.’s A Health to the Gentlemanly Profession of Serving Men, 1 598, an anecdote 
rom which is introduced into Love’s Labours Lost, £910; William Wrednot’s 
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Palladis Palatium, 1604, £860; Richard Zouche’s The Dove: or Passages of 

Cosmography, 1613, £590; Robert Tofte’s Alba, 1598, £530; the earliest 
known English pamphlet on tobacco, printed by William Barlow in 1595, £570 ; 
Thomas Nash’s The Terrors of the Night, 1594, £600; Francis Meres’s Palladis 
Tamia, 1598, £610; John Lydgate’s The Temple of Glass, printed without date by 
Wynkyn de Worde, £600; Thomas Lodge’s Alarum against Vsurers, 1584, £790; 
Lord Surrey’s Songs and Sonnets, one of the five known copies of the seventh 
edition, 1585, £740; the earliest Latin-English Dictionary, Hortus Vocabulorum, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1500, £600 ; Stephen Gosson’s Playes confuted in 
Fiue Actions, undated, with two other pieces, £660; George Gascoigne’s A Delicate 
Diet for Daintie mouth de Droonkards, 1576, {£600 ; the same author’s A Hundreth 
Sundrie Flowers, 1573, £580; Elegantiarum viginti precepta, printed by Pynson 
about 1498, £630; Francis Davison’s Poetical Rapsodie, 1608, £580; Samuel 
Daniel’s Delia, 1592, £500; Henry Crosse’s Schoole of Pollicte, 1605, £650; 
Peter Colse’s Penelope’s Comp.aint, 1596, £770; and Christmas Carolles newely 
Inprynted [before 1546], £510. All these were bought by Dr. Rosenbach. 
Prices varied a good deal during this sale, and some rare books went moderately 
cheap. Messrs. Quaritch bought a fine series of books by Sir David Lindsay at 
prices ranging from £50 to £240, and the same firm got a remarkably good bargain 
in The Countess of Pembroke’s Ivychurch, two volumes, 1591-2, which went for 


only £50. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. PICKERING AND CHATTO, of 1, King Street, St. James’s, 

S.W.1, have published the sixth part of their chronological list of Old English 
Literature. This part covers the years 1650-1659. Among the books here cata- 
logued is a very fine copy of Edward Benlowes’s Theophila, folio, 1652, a poem 
which Mr. Saintsbury reprinted in his Minor Caroline Poets. This book varies a 
good deal from copy to copy as to the number of its plates. The present copy 
contains twenty-five, which is above the average ; one of them is the frontispiece 
portrait of Benlowes. This (which is reproduced in the catalogue) shows the poet 
to have been a handsome fair-haired young man, of a type of which one may see 
many to-day in any university gathering. Only to-day this type rows in boat-races 
or plays rugger, and does not trouble its handsome head to write long divine poems. 
The price of this book is £75. Another attractive volume in Messrs Pickering’s 
list is the first edition, 12mo, 1657, of Bishop King’s Poems, Elegies, Paradoxes and 
Sonnets ({25); but the greatest treasure that catches my eye is a copy of the first 
edition, 12mo, 1653, of The Compleat Angler. Unfortunately the last leaf is im 
facsimile, which accounts for the comparatively low price (for such a book) of 


£350. 


1 she rns oppo who are anxious to possess a good equipment of tools 
for their work should look through catalogue number 448, issued by Messrs. 
Maggs, of 34 and 35, Conduit Street, W. This list offers copies of many of the 
finest modern bibliographies. There are, for instance, the following of Mr. T. J. 
Wise’s bibliographies :—the Borrow (1914, £2 10s.) ; the Conrad (second edition, 
1921, £2 2s.); the Coleridge, together with the supplement (1913 and 1920, 
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[2 2s. the two); the Landor (done in collaboration with Mr. S. Wheeler, 1919, 
(2 2s.); and the Swinburne (two volumes, 1919-20, £6 6s.). A copy of Mr. 
Seymour de Ricci’s Census of Caxtons, 1909, is here for £2 10s.; there is Mr. 
Geoffrey Keynes’s Bibliography of Blake, of which 250 copies were printed in 1921 
by the Grolier Club of New York, for £21; and there is the same compiler’s 
Bibliography of the works of John Donne, Cambridge, 1915, for 158. 


R. FRANCIS EDWARDS, of 83, High Street, Marylebone, W.1, has 

published a catalogue (number 457) of books on London. London topography 
$ a vast and fascinating subject, in which even the poor collector can make himself 
i fine collection ; not, of course, that there are not many monetarily valuable books 
mn London, but rather that there are such countless books, pamphlets and prints 
elating to it that many things that are rare are not yet valuable, even among the 
alder books. The disposal by auction of the famous Gardner collection has brought 
he topographical history of London much to the fore recently, and Mr. Edwards 
ncludes in this list nearly two hundred prints and drawings from that collection. 


peo Mr. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, Holland, has 
come his 498th catalogue, which contains printed books of all periods. There 
ire a good many incunabula, among which I notice the editio princeps of Euclid’s 
Klements, printed at Venice by Ratdolt in 1482; this costs 500 Dutch florins. 
[here are several books of American interest, and this catalogue is, indeed, but 
yne more proof that by far the biggest market for old books is, at present, in 
America, for the entries are annotated with such remarks as ‘‘ Aucun example dans 
ine Bibliothéque publique des Etats-Unis de l’Amérique.” As Bishop Berkeley 
‘emarked some two centuries ago, “‘ Westward the course of Empire takes its 
way, and it is to us some comfort that it is true, in the matter of the care of books 
tt any rate, that “‘ Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


sae i copy of the editio princeps of Euclid, Venice, 1482, in a red morocco 
(\ binding by Mr. Douglas Cockerell, one of the finest of modern binders, is 
ffered for £55 by Messrs. J. and J. Leighton, Ltd., of 25, Heddon Street, Regent 
street, W.1, in their catalogue number 5 (new series), which contains some 160 
acunables, beside manuscripts and books from sixteenth century presses. There 
s a long series of books from the Aldine Press ; in this I look up the only Aldine 
ook I happen to possess, a late one, the 1522 Plautus, and find two copies, priced 
*2 2s. each. As I only paid ten shillings for mine this makes me feel content, for 

bought the book haphazard in the country somewhere, in sheer idleness and 
snorance, merely that I might possess an Aldine of some sort. Some day, I pre- 
ume, I shall buy an incunable, for similar insufficient reasons. 


HE latest list (number 111) to be issued by Messrs. Dulau and Co., of 34-36, 
Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, W.1, is one of Botanical works. It contains 
1ore than four thousand items, at prices ranging from eighteen-pence upwards, 
nd should be examined by all botanists and collectors of botanical and agricultural 


ooks. 


-R. A. ZWEMMER now has the business (formerly that of Mr. R. Jaschke), 
VY Lat 78, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. From him I have received two catalogues, 
umbers 2 and 10, containing respectively miscellaneous books and books on art. 
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In both these lists the books are for the most part foreign (as one would expect from 
this firm), but in the first there are several examples of English private presses— 
the Doves, Essex House and Beaumont presses for instance—besides other English 
books. 

ESSRS. ROBSON & CO., LTD., of 7, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W.1, 

have issued an interesting list (number 101) of autograph letters and original 
manuscripts. In this I am especially attracted by a copy of the 1768 edition of 
Gray’s Poems (octavo inlaid to quarto) having inserted in it Gray’s manuscript of 
The Fatal Sisters : an Ode. 'This book costs £100. Two minor items also appeal 
strongly to me, a letter of three-and-a-half pages from William Shenstone to 
Richard Graves, which is priced £2 10s., and a letter from William Mason to Robert 
Dodsley, dated August 16th, 1747, enquiring about the sale of a poem of Mason’s. 
This letter costs £1 5s., and it must, I think refer to Muse@as, Mason’s Monody on 
Alexander Pope. I feel sorely tempted to buy these two items myself (the biblio- 
graphical journalist’s path is beset by temptations) in order to insert them in my 
copies of Museas and of Shenstone’s Letters. There are, I must add, many more 
valuable items in this list, one of them being a series of nineteen Wordsworth letters 
and documents (priced £65), some of which were, I fancy, described by me in 
an article printed in The London Mercury some time back. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
““ERNEST GIMSON”: THE MAKING OF A BOOK 


HE account of Ernest Gimson and His Work which his friends and 
colleagues have put together as the most fitting tribute to his memoty, 
is to be reviewed in these pages by one especially competent to treat of 
Gimson’s work in architecture and the crafts. I venture to think that 
for those who read these Notes the book may have a secondary interest also as a 
specimen of joint book production, in which many besides its printers have had 
a part. That, indeed, is my excuse for venturing to act as showman of what might 
be deemed in some small way my own show. The printing of the book, done at 
the Shakespeare Head Press, is, however, only a small part of the whole production, 
and even that was done with frequent recourse to the fastidious eye of Mr. Emery 
Walker, who also printed the Collotype plates, admirably rendering Gimson’s work. 


THE PAPER. 

HE book is a medium quarto, a size in part chosen to accommodate the photo- 

graphic reproductions of Gimson’s work, which make the greater part of the 
volume, and more exactly determined by the measurements of the moulds used 
in making the hand-made paper on which the letterpress portion of the book is 
printed. The paper is Batchelor’s ‘‘ Kelmscott Printing ”’ with the hammer and 
anvil watermark. It is of the same quality as the paper first made by the late 
Mr. Batchelor, of Little Chart in Kent, at the instance of William Morris for use 
at the Kelmscott Press. It is made from pure linen rag, and is unbleached. I do 
not think this “ Kelmscott’ paper has ever been surpassed for strength and 
texture and all those pleasurable and serviceable qualities which we look for in a 
fine book of this size and character. Before printing the sheets have to be wetted 
in the old way, to make the hard-sized surface amenable to the printing ink. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
OW readily the sheets take up the ink after the wetting in spite of their 
hardness and their rough texture may be seen in the rendering of Mr. Griggs’s 
and Mr. Powell’s drawings, which show scenes associated with Gimson’s life in 
the Cotswolds. They are printed from line blocks in the same formes as the pages 
of type, of which indeed they are made a part. There is, I think, but little loss of 
sharpness in line or detail, or of the texture and tone which are notes of Mr. Griggs’s 
work. Mr. Griggs himself went to the Press to give the printer his suggestive 
help in printing the sheets which contain his drawings. I am told by those better 
“qualified than I to judge of their value that he has never done better book illus- 
tration than this. Speaking merely as a printer, I may add that I have never had 
to handle blocks made from drawings which have blended so happily with the 
letterpress of the book for which they were made. The reader may judge for 
himself from the drawing printed on page 97 of this issue. 
fi PE. 
: ENE type used for the book is Caslon Old Face of the size which, until the 
4 point system superseded the old standard sizes, was known as great primer. 


7 


It is now generally cast on an 18-point body, which is rather bigger than great 

primer. For use at the Shakespeare Head Press it has been cast on a 16-point 

. dy, which is a little less. As the lines are rather long, they were separated slightly 
K 
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by strips of stout paper set between them in lieu of leads. No smaller size of type 
has been used throughout the book, the type of the text being used also for the 
Contents, the Notes on the Plates, and the List of Subscribers, which according 
to the general practice of printers would have been set in smaller type at some 
sacrifice to their good appearance. 


THE COMPOSITION. 
st aol measure of the pages is 33 pica ems (54 inches) in length of line. This 
allows an average of about eleven words to the line, which is generally found, I 
think, to combine ease of reading with good appearance. If the average number 
of words to the line is much greater, the longer line is apt to strain the eye; if 
shorter, it makes for wide and irregular spacing. The compositors at the Shakes- 
peare Head Press are trained to space rather closely ; yet the early proofs of the 
Gimson were too widely spaced for the exacting eye of Mr. Emery Walker. At 
his suggestion they were spaced closer still, and the appearance of the printed pages 
has been much improved thereby at no sacrifice of ease in reading. 

The title page and the principal headings throughout the book are printed in 
Caslon Old Face of larger size than the text, as a rule in capitals. Level capitals of 
the text type are also used freely—sometimes perhaps a little too freely—for the 
names of the buildings and furniture represented in the plates. Words printed in 
level capitals are apt to look a little heavy and to be a little difficult to read if there 
are too many of them. In this book they are sometimes made lighter and more 
easy to read by “‘ letter-spacing,” a practice sometimes useful for words spelt with 
capital letters, although it never looks well with lower-case letters. 

The large initial letters were drawn by Mr. F. L. Griggs rather on the lines 
of the lettering of the Trajan Column. They are quite plain: indeed, there is 
no decoration anywhere in the book. For the smaller initial letters Caslon Old 
Face Titling has been used, just as it is in the pages of THE LONDON MERcurRY. 

The pages are made up without any head-lines, which are supplied by “shoulders,” 
set in the same roman type as the text. The page numbers are printed at the foot, 
indented two ems from the outer margin of each page. The margins measure 
5% pica ems in the back, 7 in the head, and about 15 and 19 in the fore-edge and 
tail respectively. 

To end these Notes let me quote from Mr. Griggs’s delightful and intimate essay 
on ‘‘ Ernest Gimson and His Work ” : 


. » » The making of a book with a useful purpose, such as a record, and in the old 
ways of handiwork, would please him. And so, thinking of him, we have tried to 
make this one as he would have liked it, if only for the sake of the craft. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 
Fathers and Children in the Novel 


HE place which the conflict of parents and children, the revolt of the 
new generation, holds in the English novel since the Victorian era has 
not infrequently been commented upon. It is true enough, but appears 
in no way peculiar to the English novel of a definite period. The infant 
martyr is a commonplace subject of Dickens—one calls to mind also the love of 
Maggie Tulliver and Philip Wakem in The Mill on the Floss. And similar observa- 
tions might be made upon the two other great strongholds of the novel, France and 
Russia. “‘ Our parents and teachers are our natural enemies,’ wrote Stendhal ; 
and Le Rouge et le Noir and La Chartreuse alike show us their heroes in struggle 
against a hard and brutal parent. It is well known what place Fathers and Children 
of Tourgenieff, the story of the conflict between two generations, has occupied in 
the development of the Russian novel. 
If I were discussing here a technical question of literary style, it would be in- 
teresting to compare the uses which the theatre and the novel respectively have 
made of this theme. In Romeo and Fuliet, in the Cid, this conflict appears as some- 
thing accidental and tragic. The first glance thrown by Juliet upon Romeo, the 
blow received by Diego, are occasioned by an imperceptible aura. Moreover the 
drama is strictly circumscribed : it is love which wrestles with parental authority, 
whereas in the novels of which I was speaking, and most particularly in The Way of 
All Flesh, this struggle appears as issuing from necessary and imperious depths, 
from the very nature of life itself. It is not a matter of accidental conflict between 
two people, between two states of feeling. It is a question of an antinomianism 
which pertains to the fundamental roots of existence, to the life-force itself. Paul 
Hervieu tried to bring to the theatre, with his La Course du Flambeau, certain 
characteristics of this vis a tergo, of this impulse which causes us to turn our backs 
to the source whence we come. But, beyond the fact that the theatre does not lend 
itself to this type of thing, the academic talent of Paul Hervieu was hardly adapted 
for a profound exploration of these depths. La Course du Flambeau remains none 
the less his best work. ane 
The title of Butler’s novel indicates admirably this natural necessity, this vital 
force so fruitful in lacerations and tragedies—tragedies which the rapidly moving 
art of the theatre cuts into bits on this indivisible stream. The Way of All Flesh 
is also The Way of All Novels. 'The end of the novel, as a literary type, is to coincide 
with the duration, the extent, the bulk, the complexity of a life-force which can 
either be that of an individual, as in Le Rouge et le Notr or Dominique, or of a people, 
as in War and Peace, but which appears, perhaps, in its most striking aspect and 
within its limits, at once sufficiently ample and sufficiently confined, when it is a 
question of the life-force of a family. I use here this Bergsonian expression “ vital 
force,” because it seems to me particularly convenient and clear. 
_ These general reflections are designed for the better placing and understanding 

of a novel which will take its place to-morrow among the chief works of our 
imaginative literature: The Thibaults, by Roger Martin du Gard. It is a cyclical 
work, a series analogous to Jean Christophe and A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. 
The first two volumes, The Grey Note-Book and The Penitentiary, have found 
j 
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numerous readers abroad as well as in France, and have already been translated 
into several languages. The two volumes which have just appeared under the title 
of La Belle Saison are of the same quality. Certain episodes, which satisfy us a 
little less than the others, as that of the Breton woman, will probably take on a 
relief and a new colour when we regard and classify them in the fullness of the 
completed work. This publication in episodes, however, is prejudicial to The 
Thibaults, much more than it was to Jean Christophe. M. Martin du Gard, in 
contrast to M. Rolland, has conceived his work as a stream of continuous creation, 
where the characters remain longer and change much more than those of Fean 
Christophe, and where the unity will scarcely appear until we have before us the 
entire picture of the completed period and of these changes fully realised. ‘There 
is, indeed, between the novel and life a difference which we can neither forget nor 
conceal. A life, at whatever moment it ends, forms a whole, the whole of a destiny. 
And Marcus Aurelius invites us to see, in this respect, a subject for consolation. 
A life is not calculated from its beginning to last a certain number of years. Cer- 
tainly a novel is planned to last until the end of the infancy, youth or old age of a 
character or group of characters. It does not take the same impulse, whatever its 
duration. The novel of M. Martin du Gard has taken as its impulse the presentation 
of the entire lives of certain men, the life of families over an extended period ; we 
have before us only a part of the course to be run, and this part will certainly seem 
to us modified when we have the whole for our examination. 

The subject is at once as simple and as complex as Butler’s. The Thibaults 
remind us of the Pontifexes. Jacques represents somewhat the author, but less 
than Ernest Pontifex. He will probably become a novelist, and the autobiographical 
element separate itself better perhaps, always modified however by the demands of 
novel-construction. But the vital force is less single-tracked in Les Thibault than 
in The Way of All Flesh. It does not concern only one family, but two, one Catholic 
and the other Protestant, the Thibaults and the Fontanins. Everything passes 
away, or at least something passes away, as if Butler’s novel were written under the 
sign of the Darwinian Era and Martin du Gard’s under that of the Bergsonian. 
Bergsonism has destroyed the doctrine of unilateral evolution. For, in Les 
Thibaults, the vital force manifests itself always by a bifurcation. He plays, one 
might say, around the number “ two,” like life with its two kingdoms, animal 
and vegetable, like consciousness with its two forms, instinct and intelligence. 
The vital force of a section of humanity which these ten or twelve volumes are 
going to express affects two families, the Thibaults and the Fontanins. And the 
Thibaults, the two brothers, Jacques and Antoine, represent similarly two aspects, 
if not opposed at least different and complementary, of a family’s vital force. 
Where Jacques Thibault incarnates that initial lack of equilibrium without which 
there hardly exists a call to literature, Antoine Thibault personifies balance and 
health—not a health of the body, but health in ideas and profession, since he is.a 
doctor, the homo faber who never dreams, but who acts with precision and who 
lives with joy. = 

M. Martin du Gard belongs to the generation which arrived at consciousness of 
the intellectual life with the Dreyfus affair (a cleavage as important as the Great 
War in the spiritual evolution of France), and he has already written, with Jean 
Barois, the story of L’ Affaire Dreyfus. He thinks and writes in great, massive, 
cyclical novels. 

It would be quite difficult to say what influences have acted upon him. They 
are, however, negligible enough, the author having the powerful, robust and 
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healthy temperament of an original romancer. It is a pleasure to see his characters 
imbibe nourishment from life in the lovely Nature created by this writer, like the 
cattle in the inexhaustible grass of a Norman meadow. Among actual influences 
one recognises easily that of Freud, who, for several years, has exercised greater 
influence on our writers than on our professional psychologists. One discerns also 
that of André Gide. The life of Daniel de Fontanin turns out to be upset by a 
reading of Nourritures Terrestres. One perceives in a few pages, and will perceive 
perhaps better in the subsequent volumes, this feeling and this idea of the “‘ gratu- 
itous deed ”’ which the Gide of Promethée Mal Enchainé and of Les Caves du Vatican 
has imposed on an entire circle of minds. 

Perhaps an influence from the English novel is discernible. But if the author of 
Les Thibault breaks the traditional circle of the French novel, other writers have 
done as much. And we arrive at a moment of literary history where the three 
great groups, English, French and Russian, melt in the general current of the 
European novel, to which the future of literature probably belongs. A Europe 
realises herself in the world of the spirit at the very moment when she seems to 
become most impossible in the world of the flesh, of self-interest, of political 
chicanery. Les Thibault takes a place in this current of the European novel, whose 
critics will undoubtedly have to straighten out the complicated map. The 
analogies between Martin du Gard’s novel and Butler’s have particularly struck 
me. Others might be found with the novels of Dostoievsky. One would find fewer 
with the fathers of the French novel—Balzac, Stendhal, Flaubert. We can also 
see in this ideal family, constituted of the great novelists of a country, the conflicts, 
tragic, living, pregnant, of fathers and children, progenitors and progeny. 


ALBERT THIBAUDET 
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A LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA 


AVID McKEE WRIGHT lately inspired, in the pages of the 

Bulletin, a controversy by publishing a suggestion for an Australian 

Academy of Letters. His motive was the encouragement of Australian 

authors—in the face of the present apathy that confronts them in their 
own country, on the one hand, and of their distance from the publishing houses 
and the reading public of England, on the other. He says Australian authorship 
languishes through the unfair competition of work from overseas. 


The other voices [he says] are subsidised by bigger populations of readers, 
and by a louder applause from England and America. The greater noise from 
famous magazines and newspapers in other Continents throws discredit on any 
local claim. The London 7zmes says it! And it goes at that, without regard to the 
fact that the London 7zmes has said some very foolish things, and has often praised 
as good Australian work that which we all know to be too cheap and poor for 
serious consideration. Verse has a small market in Australia ; and therefore we 
have a big output. Many varieties of prose-writing have no market at all, ora 
market so narrow that only a few ever have a chance to exploit it. We have hardly 
any essayists, because nobody will buy essays in any quantity unless they are 
written woodenly enough to suit a daily paper. The Australian novel must go over- 
seas to get a hearing; though a little fiction of the cheaper sort is published here 
for the cheapest market. In the short story we have done well, and far more than 
held our own. The claim that State assistance is required is no idle one. A few 
literary prizes, which would make the best works produced independent of imme- 
diately successful sales ; a few literary pensions, not given as alms, but as a 
recognition of real work; these and the public notice of honour gained by such 
awards would go far to turn the tide and allow Australia’s full voice to be heard. 


He discusses the difficulties in the way of making such awards. Not University 
Professors, not the general public, could attempt it ; such people do not necessarily 
recognise the best literary work when they see it. Let the first dozen writers of 
creative work be appointed as the nucleus of a State Academy; and let each 
writer to whom they award a prize be automatically added to their number. 


If three or four prizes were given annually there would be a constant influx of 
new blood ; and no dead hand of the past could be laid upon the working present. 
Within four or five years the original members would be outvoted by the new prize- 
winners ; and more and more a career of literature would be open to the youth of 
the State, because the rank and title of academician would mean respect for a 
writer’s pen, both at home and abroad. 

In a previous letter I discussed the adverse conditions in which Australian 
authors work. Those conditions consist in nothing so much as the fact that Letters 
are,in Australia, almost unthinkable as a profession. Journalism is the nearest 
approach to it. And Journalism in Australia is not the Journalism of England. 
The Higher Journalism, on the borderland of pure literature, by which some 
English writers mainly live (the Journalism of the late Maurice Hewlett in his 
last phase, for example) is quite unknown in this continent. 

A prominent English journalist once claimed that Journalism is the national 
literature of Englishmen. ‘That may be a partisan statement, of very doubtful 
accuracy. But certain it is that the English reading-public is so large, specialised, 
leisured and cultured that Journalism of the highest order is a reliable source of 
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income in England. Australian Journalism, except in the pages of the Bulletin, is 
generally the trite discussion of politics and current events. St. John Ervine, G. K. 
Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc would starve here—as journalists. The journal-reading 
public would not want them ; and editors would not stand them. The good free- 
lance in Australia, in short, is a sadly discouraged man: that is why he has so 
often gone to London. 

But if the higher Journalism in Australia lacks encouragement, the writer of 
books is encouraged still less. Publishing is in its infancy. And at that stage it is 
not unnatural that publishers should be shy of taking risks. That is to say, they 
must produce as cheaply as possible, and they must be sure of a popular appeal 
in the books they issue. Furthermore, the cost of publication here—the cost of 
publishers’ material—is high ; far higher than in England. That is another reason 
why the standard of safety is necessarily high with Australian publishers. There 
are publishers in England established well enough, and with interest enough in 
literature for its own sake, to help its cause by occasionally disregarding the aspect 
of utility in their undertakings. How should such houses be possible here ? But 
apart from any other wordliness in publishers, the simple fact is that the pace of 
the publisher is set by the public demand. It is not usually hard to persuade 
Australians that the products of their own country are good. But Mr. Wright 
is not wrong in contending that Australians underestimate the literary work of 
their own countrymen. There are various reasons for this. For one thing, the 
book with an Australian subject is not novel enough to attract as do books whose 
setting is in other countries. Australians are insatiable travellers, with a thirst for 
the experiences of other lands quite strange to the normal Englishman. Their 
national curiosity rivals that of the ancient Athenians: they are always eager to 
see and to hear something new. The book with an English setting, rightly or 
wrongly, intrigues them far more than one about Australia. Even the American 
*“ yarn,” though it is generally a crude cartoon of life in America, takes precedence 
over Australian stories. 

This Australian coldness towards Australian work is, again, due partly to the 

_ absence from Australia of a leisured reading-class ; partly to the bizarre paucity 
of the population ; but it is due chiefly, as Mr. Wright declares, to the superior 
“boom ” given by the English journals (and by Australian journals too; that is 
important) to English literary works. ae 

Of course there is always the alternative suggestion that it is due in the main 
to an inherent inferiority in Australian work. But I am concerned not with a 
comparison of English with Australian literary production, but with the judgment 

_ by Australians of Australian work, per se. And I believe that is poor. Australians, 
it is true, may recognise a superiority in English books, as they recognise a 
superiority in English manufactures. They ought to aim at raising the standard 
of Australian manufacture. And they ought to aim at raising the standard of 
Australian literary output. This may sound a revolting comparison. But they 
have this in common: that what they chiefly need is encouragement. Both are 
quite capable of development, because both have thoroughly sound potentialities. 

I will go further and say that the excellence of a great deal of Australia’s literary 

work is more than potential—just as certain of her manufactures are of the first 
order. It is frequently superior propaganda for the English product which obscures 
either fact. The English book and the English tool are better advertised than the 

Australian. They are both asked for by the consumer—asked for as a matter of 

course. It would be fatuous to suggest that in the whole field of either literature or 
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manufacture Australia is abreast of England—or anything like it. But in certain 
sections of either field Australia does creditably compete with her great Parent. 
And it is important that Australians should know this. And I am not sure that 
D. M. Wright’s suggestion of an Australian Academy of Letters would not 
establish that recognition. 

It may be that some Englishmen will smile at this idea of a judgment by 
Australians of Australian work. But I do not fear that the English critics would 
fail to pass judgment on that judgment. And nothing of the kind would be more 
engaging than the considered opinion of the English critics on Australia’s estimate 
of her best current literature. The more I read of the verse of young Englishmen 
and of young Australians, the clearer it becomes that a distinctive Australian 
literature is growing up. Australia, in verse, is departing further and further from 
the early Australian verse traditions—the traditions of realism and of the narrative 
form. This is bringing her nearer to the English school—in subject-matter, 
anyhow. But a great gulf divides England and Australia in literary manner. The 
Manchester Guardian describes the Australian verse-manner as more virile. And 
certainly I think the great contrast is made by the extreme unobtrusiveness of the 
English form. But I am not sure the difference is not more elusive than that. 
And I will frankly confess I am baffled to define it ; though I am clearly conscious 
of it—as anyone must be who has given attention to both bodies of work. 

I do not fear that England will not extend that welcome and give a dispassionate 
appraisement. It is an English critic who speaks : 


It is to Australia rather than to Canada that we must look for new poets of the 
first magnitude. Canada is old enough now to have given birth to poetic genius. 
Yet so far she has brought forth only singers and verse-makers of talent and dis- 
tinction, whose bravest work is rooted in the imitation of Old World models. 
Australia, unlike Canada, provides a sensuous environment where all the emotional 
arts.... must sooner or later flourish luxuriously. 

But I go back to my earlier point: it is Australians themselves, rather than 
Englishmen, who are ill-disposed to give a dispassionate judgment on Australian 
work. Mr. Wright’s selective Academy could be trusted to correct that, I believe. 
I should like to see the experiment set going. And J should like to see the Govern- 
ment which would turn momentarily from topics of pure politics and set aside 
a few thousands a year for the founding. 


HECTOR DINNING 
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SAINT JOAN (Bernard Shaw) a - ar NEw ‘THEATRE 
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AINT JOAN came on a day or two late to be noticed here last month ; 

but it does not look like coming off for a long time, and it deserves to stay. 

It is described by the author as a chronicle play ; it is even rumoured that 

Mr. Shaw wrote it in order to save Joan from the pervasive hands of that 

Briareus, Mr. John Drinkwater. A chronicle play it is; but it isn’t the chronicle 

that interests Mr. Shaw. To Mr. Shaw’s mind the life and exploits of Joan are 

only a preliminary to something far more interesting : her trial and the arguments 
about her trial. 

Mr. Shaw not only ignores the dramatic opportunities of the earlier part of the 
story (for, in spite of the scenery, armourand names, he is not that sort of dramatist), 
but he scamps what he does. Except in the long dialogue between Warwick and 
the Bishop, where we are given a kind of college essay on medieval politics, he is 
busy getting on with, or rather to, the work. He speeds up at a pace unusual even 
in the theatre. The conversion of the Court is really too swift for words ; and the 
martial career of Joan (apart from a conversation in Rheims Cathedral, which 
includes Charles, who is wandering about strangely unaccompanied, considering 
that he has just been crowned in the edifice) is illustrated only by a brief glimpse of 

_ the Loire, before the victory of Orleans. It is perhaps best so, since all this bores 
Mr. Shaw ; but that scene ought to have been more elaborately done if done at all. 
Slight as it is it contains one passage that would be better absent, the utterly false, 

_ the creepy, sham poetry at the beginning, where the Kingfisher appears and 
Dunois, with maddening iteration says ‘‘ Wind, wind, O wanton wind,” and so on. 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Shaw put this in as a burlesque of stage poetry ; that he 
did not actually think this to be the sort of thing the partially-minded admire 
elsewhere. (There was an air almost as false in the Bishop’s ‘‘ We’ve both a good 

deal to answer for’ to Warwick: a reasonable remark but out of character and 
failing consequently in the effect it aims at). Mr. Shaw’s faults of flippancy are 

more tolerable ; he does not let himself down in this play so often as usual. I 
don’t mind Joan’s much-canvassed use of ‘‘ Charlie ” to the Dauphin. It fits with 
Mr. Shaw’s general conception ; it is true in its surroundings though not customary 
in courts. But the debate in Warwick’s tent is largely spoilt by the silly remarks of 

the stock funny Englishman. He speaks on another level from the others, and 

according to another convention, when he talks about an English defeat being a 

contradiction in terms and England ruling foreigners for their own good. This 
man lets the trial scene down for a moment just as its tension should be reaching its 

highest. Historically, I believe, he did grow angry with the bishop ; but it is a 

pity at this juncture to make him shout “ I will not sit down ”’ in a comic way which 

gets a cheap laugh out of the audience. — . 

It is an especial pity as the scene, which lasts for an hour, is otherwise apie 

| flawless. Mr. Shaw has never done anything better: as] think, nothing so fine. 


L 
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The argument is never travestied (most people have been so unfair to these judges 
that Mr. Shaw has an unusual and happy chance of being at once original and 
just), the characters are well distinguished, the fluctuation of Joan’s fortunes and 
inner struggles perfectly suggested: even the Inquisitor’s long sermon, very 
general, yet vitally bearing on a vital case, is magnetic throughout. This to me is 
the play : what comes before has just sufficed to arouse admiration and interest in 
Joan. The little epilogue is a failure. The idea is good enough, for all of the 
confusion of past, present and future. But Mr. Shaw might have tossed it off, 
fatigued, in a morning. 

No author could hope for a better production than this. Mr. Charles Rickett’s 
scenery and dresses are beautiful ; the cathedral at Rheims, stained-glass organ and 
all, would have moved Sir Henry Irving to envy. The scenery is moved also with 
uncommon silence and expedition, for which gratitude should be expressed. I 
can’t say anything in favour of the music, but perhaps it was unfair of me to listen 
to it, though it is too noisy to make a background for conversation. The cast is 
extraordinarily good. It is very large and the weak spots are quite insignificant. 
Miss Sybil Thorndike’s Joan could not, I think, be improved upon as an inter- 
pretation of what Mr. Shaw has written. She acts with superb dash, speaks spon- 
taneously, makes her transitions of mood convincing, surmounts the difficulty of 
the passages about her visions with great skill, and surpasses herself, as she should, 
in the complicated conduct of the trial scene, where Joan fights, yields, protests, 
breaks down, rises in triumph, an illiterate, inspired, prison-worn girl facing alone 
a horde of intellectual sappers and miners, with the stake imminent. Two minor 
observations may be made about her performance. One is that the neat black 
costume she wears in the Trial Scene does not quite persuade, and gives her, to 
boot, too much of the Principal Boy air. The other relates to her accent. There is 
no theoretical objection to making Joan talk with a touch of English dialect: she 
didn’t, but she didn’t talk English. The only test of such an experiment is whether 
the illusion is assisted or impeded. Miss Thorndike’s accent is not entirely 
helpful. Her hand is to some extent forced by the dramatist, who gives her in 
places phrases like “‘ You be ” which cannot be spoken with an ordinary educated 
accent. (Why, by the way, does Mr. Shaw let one down by making Joan, addressed 
as ‘‘ Joan,” sign her name “ Jehane’”’ ?) But Miss Thorndike’s accent is. not all 
on one plane. Part of the time she forgets it altogether—and one doesn’t miss it. 
The rest of the time it varies in depth and quality. The groundwork, assisted by 
an occasional “lad ”’ or “ laddie,” is Lancashire ; but a southern tinge is some- 
times perceptible ; and there were moments when, I swear, the intonation was 
American and the lively, plucky, honest, unconventional Joan appeared own sister’ 
to Lady Astor. 

The two chief judges, the Bishop of Beauvais (Mr. Eugene Leahy) and The 
Inquisitor (Mr. O. B. Clarence) are perfect. Their speeches depend a great deal 
upon the last shade of understanding on the actor’s part. Every word of both has 
the force of intellectual conviction behind it, and neither character ever loses one’s 
sympathy. Mr. Clarence’s benevolent smile is fascinating. Dunois (a very well 
conceived character—a soldier and a general) is excellently done by Mr. Robert 
Horton, and Mr. Lawrence Anderson, as the tender and considerate Brother 
Martin, is as good as he could be. Mr. Robert Cunningham’s mellow Arch- 
bishop is another very finished performance, and Mr. Lewis Casson makes the 
most of the thankless John de Stogumber. The parts of Mr. Lyall Swete (War- 
wick) and Mr. Ernest Thesiger (the Dauphin—Charles VII.) might have been 
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written for them. I confess I don’t see Warwick as a possible Warwick, but Mr. 
Swete’s gentlemanly unction is a delight. Even. Charles VII., by the same token, 
was probably not quite such a gibbering, quavering, ass as Mr. Shaw has drawn 
and Mr. Thesiger is always happy to act ; buthe is charmingly done, and the subtle 
changes in him at the close well indicated elsewhere than in his make-up. The 
catalogue might be extended, but I have no space. 

I suppose if a modern author had written Everyman they would call it a Sym- 
bolist Discussion Play. The author, who was a fifteenth-century Belgian monk, 
and the adapter who put it into such vigorous English verse, had never heard. such 


phrases and had no hard and fast views about the nature of the drama, except 


that presumably they thought it ought to be elevating. They had a firm grasp of 


_the elementary truth that the audience must be held ; beyond that they made no 


fine distinctions as to plays of discussion and plays of action, knowing that a pro- 
longed argument may be dramatic and a repartee an act. Nothing much happens— 
except that the whole of human life is revealed in the light of Death, Eternity. and 
the Catholic religion ; and, in spite of the archaism of the expression, the play 
throughout Lent has been holding audiences at the Old Vic, apparently without a 
moment’s tedium. The production was on the lines of last year’s. Mr. Wilfrid 


Walter spoke well and looked well as Everyman, and the other parts were all 


adequate, notably Miss Agnes Carter’s Good Deedes and Mr. D. Hay Petrie’s 
Goodes. Mr. Petrie spoke his lines with a concentrated, yet not overdone, acidity. 
His make-up was very effective as was that of Dethe, Mr. John Laurie. The central 
facts and problems of life have not changed since this play was written, and even 
the most sophisticated and sceptical audience would be moved by its direct and 


‘simple attack on them. The play was also done by the Vic Company in King’s 
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College Chapel at Cambridge, but I am sorry to say I missed it. 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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MUSIC 


THREE VICTORIANS 


LINE has been definitely drawn across the page of English music by 
the almost simultaneous deaths of three men of outstanding position— 
a genial antiquarian, a scholarly organist and a composer and teacher of 
genius. About a man who is dead what we like best is to recall the things 
he did or said, however trifling, when he was just being himself—or those of them 
at any rate, that there is no harm in everybody knowing. My opportunities have 
been rare, but the impressions are distinct. I rambled into that old house in the 
cloisters at Westminster just when Sir Frederick Bridge was busy on his “ Cryes 
of London.” Two things were obvious: the genuine enthusiasm with which each 
discovery was gloated over and the true sense of humour with which he was per- 
fectly aware that people smiled at it and was equally determined not to be put out 
by their smile. There, and in his Gresham lectures, he seemed to me to look at 
music not as an end in itself, but as a means of getting straight at the common 
humanity in us all. He lived in the 17th and 18th centuries and had the air of 
calling all their dignitaries by their Christian names. There were a good many 
geese among his swans, perhaps, but he was always looking for heart, not brains, 
and if they had written no better than they did, then, living in such a time, they 
ought to have, and there was no more to be said about it. He loved detail less for 
any picture it might build or conclusion it might help to draw than just for its own 
sake. He had the mind of Pepys and the musical standards and attainment of 
Henry Carey. His only criticism was a quotation and his only reproof a laugh. 

When circumstances led to my occupying an organ stool for some years it seemed 
as well to learn something about the organ. Sir Walter Parratt could just spare time 
for two lessons. I arrived after a twelve-mile drive in an east wind, and seeing the 
state of affairs his first words were: “‘ Come and have a game of chess,” leading 
me to the chess board on a mantelshelf over a fire and under a window. His next 
words were, after ten moves: “ There, neither Tschigorin nor Pillsbury could save 
your game now ; come and play the organ.”” He walked about while I played. At 
the end I asked what to do about my big toe which always hurt when I played, and 
he said instantly : “‘ What spectacles do you wear ? ” When I got back I had the 
hight at the organ put behind instead of in front of my eyes, and there was no more 
ache. J took two things away from these lessons : a deep conviction that a crotchet 
was not the same thing as a dotted crotchet, and a strong feeling that I have never 
learned so much in any two hours before or since. 

It has been said that there is almost no musician of distinction in England who 
has not had a “tiff” with Sir Charles Stanford. But when they come to look 
into their tiffs they find that these nearly all had to do with an injustice, real or 
fancied, to some third party; also, that they came to an end as suddenly and 
unexpectedly as they began. He lived in this world, as he left it, between March 
winds and April weather—sunshine and storms; and he stormed in words but 
shone in deeds. There are more than one or two who have found their cir- 
cumstances suddenly bettered, and have traced it eventually to something Sir 
Charles had done. After all, breezy April is a welcome interlude between torpid 
December and drowsy June. 
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His music is Tennysonian, always at a high level of workmanship with rare but 
genuine gleams from the heights. We can only say, each of us, what we have liked 
and been grateful for, and, old-fashioned though it may be, first comes The 
Revenge, partly because it made an epoch and partly because it is intrinsically 
felt. Several of the songs, especially the Cushendall set, run it close, and the Irish 
Rhapsody in D-minor, because in these he is speaking his native tongue. The 
quartet writing in the Mass and the Stabat Mater is pure and uplifting, and there 
are isolated moments like that passage we heard in the Abbey, “ Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death,” and “ They told me Heraclitus,” 
and “ Bendemeer’s stream,”’ and the keening in Shamus and the Overture to 
Oedipus, and the Sea Songs he wrote for his friend, which have just that touch that 
raises them from good workmanship to enduring work. 

A still more enduring work is the school of composition from which so many and 
such able pupils have been sent out into the world. Among them are six of our 
foremost composers and a dozen more who have made their mark. He gave them 
the best kind of teaching—a desire to learn. They chose paths of their own after- 
wards, some of them, and he was glad of it, even when they went further than he 
could follow, even when he would say : ‘‘ When I hear ——’s and ’s music, I 
seem to myself to have brought forth monsters, my boy.” He disliked fifths, and 
said so; they liked them, and wrote them ; it was a small matter, but a dividing 
line. He was their father in music and proud of them, and always ready to champion 
them. He was a scholar ; he applied the classical method, which he learned, like 
several of his contemporaries who have come to the front, from John Basset of 
Dublin, to music ; he verified his statements and was silent when he did not know, 
but he generally knew and was eloquent. 

Towards critics he was exceptionally broadminded. He liked to put them on 
their defence, now and then—why not ? He did not suppose that truth would die 
with them, but he saw that truth was a difficult thing in itself to get at and that the 
circumstances in which criticism is habitually written make it practically impossible. 
His own essay in criticism, in an article on Parry’s Judith, written on its first 

performance at Birmingham in 1888 and reprinted in Studies and Memories twenty 
years later, is a model of how such things should be done. Cases like this of a 
composer who has himself written in the same form (oratorio), who has the 
technique of words nearly as well as of tones, and who can examine a brother 
composer’s work without prejudice, will always be rare. 


PUBLICATION 


THE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF MUSICAL CRITICISM. By 
__ M.D. Catvocoresst. Oxf. Univ. Press. 6s. 6d. net. 
HREE times I have read M. Calvocoressi with growing admiration, and three 
Al times I have tossed the book down on reaching the last page with a grunt of 
disappointment. There is no twist or turn of the critic’s mind with which he is 
‘not only acquainted, but which he cannot parallel by an instance sufficiently notable 
to make one feel one has sinned, if it be so,in good company. He covers the whole 
ground—with prohibitions ; we sigh for an occasional “ ‘Thou shalt.” He approves, 
in words, of Hadow’s four tests for a work of art--has it vitality, proportion, 
fitness and does it show work ?—but leaves to the reader the onus of deciding how, 
if it had these, they would show themselves ; it is not clear whether these also are 
not among the laws which stereotype themselves into rules too vague or recipes too 
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restricted to be of use. The critic is allowed to find no resting place for the sole of 
his foot. He cannot rely on the functions of the mind because they so easily de- 
generate into prepossessions or idiosyncrasies, nor on taste because it is purely 
individual, nor on what history may have to say in illustration because it is apt to 
be irrelevant and may be false, nor on technical points because they may be all 
wrong and yet the work to be judged all right. The only virtue he can hope to 
have is that he steers clear of pitfalls. 

But this does not altogether seem to be enough. Is not criticism somehow a 
simpler thing than all this ? We all criticise every day of our lives and all day, 
though not all of us music and not all of us in print. We judge, and judge instantly, 
a bit of scenery, a piece of manners, a horse, a dress, what not. We do not first 
fetch a compass round all the unsound canons of criticism to see that none of them 
is the basis of our verdict. If we announce our verdict we take the risks ; if that is 
interesting, though only partly true, people listen, if dull, though irreproachably 
true, they talk about something else. The whole truth is seldom to be had, and 
never from one mouth—‘‘ Eines Mannes Rede ist keines Mannes Rede, Man muss 
sie billig héren Beede ”’ ; it is also not always wanted, because we neither like nor 
dislike things exhaustively—we leave something to wonder at for another time. 

It is said, and Mr. Calvocoressi seems to endorse it, that there are no valid 
principles, laws, rules or recipes of criticism. Is that so? Let’s see. We all agree, 
don’t we, that good music is the best fusion we can get of unity with variety. What 
follows from that ? Silence is a variety from sound ; therefore if there are no rests, 
if four parts go stolidly on too long, or if, again, the thing is too much broken up or 
always jumping from one extreme of texture to the other, it is not so good as an 
equipoise ; it is a blot on an opera to have monologue or dialogue by the hour 
together or, again, to have no scene important enough to be central ; it is a defect in 
a composer to be able to write only for the string quartet, or for everything except 
the string quartet ; in an executant either to be monotonous or to have no mezzo 
voce ; in a melodic line to be diatonic, or chromatic, to excess or to exclusion ; in 
a rhythm to be always changing, or never changing. Again, out of the demand for 
variety springs our conviction that iteration is weak and symmetry strong ; hence 
we condemn sequences, mannerisms and anything mechanical and avoid anti- 
climax like poison ; but also, since we want unity we cannot dispense with iteration 
altogether. Again, from anticlimax ... and so on, and so on. . 

There are plenty more such principles which the musician from long experience 
has at his finger-tips, and to all of them two objections have been made : that they 
might all be obeyed and yet the composition be a poor one, and that good music 
might be made without obeying any of them. That is true ; examples of the first 
are probably to be found in Cherubini and of the second in Bizet. But if we take 
the dozen songs (or symphonies) we like best we shall find them keeping the prin- 
ciples on the whole, and if those we like least, breaking them. That is all we expect 
of principles—that they should apply most conspicuously in the cases that matter 
most. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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ARCHITECTURE 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 


¥ the time this is before the reader the question of widening Waterloo 

Bridge will have been more fully discussed and the L.C.C. may have 

considered the matter fully in its relation to the whole question of traffic 

crossing the Thames from the Strand toward the south. It seems, 
however, that a brief summary of points as at present put forward (I am writing 
on the tenth of April) may well be stated here. 

‘The bridge is one of the perfect buildings of the world. The spring and sweep 
of its arches between the level road and the surface of the water is a natural response 
to the demands of granite building. Its beauty is the result of the right relation- 
ship of width to span; it is derived from mass form rather than from decoration, 
and in addition the very fine columns, cornice, balustrade and arched abutments 
express this ; they are a part of the whole rather than applied design. 

It is a mistake to think of the bridge as two facades. 

The question of more roadway across the Thames from the Strand must be 
considered together with other bridges, existing and to be built, and with the 
traffic conditions on the adjoining streets. 

Economic questions must be considered with foresight and not with regard to 
the bridge alone. 

Charing Cross Bridge cannot be very long postponed. 

The public can claim the last word and must have all the facts put before it fully 
and without prejudice. For instance, is there a proposal to run trams over the 
bridge? 

It is not surprising that, with the present evidence before them, thoughtful 
people have concluded that a mistake, a very serious mistake will be made if 
Waterloo Bridge is rebuilt or repaired in any other form than the existing and 
without added width. There is authoritative opinion that the bridge may be 
strengthened without rebuilding. 

- The discussion about Waterloo Bridge has drawn opinions from many men. 
Amongst others some sentences written by Mr. Bernard Shaw seem to show that 
he is hopeless of our ever getting fine bridges built. There may be few or many who 
share his opinion, and I would reassure them if I can. He wrote: “ They can 
employ an artist wholly ignorant and reckless of engineering . . . or an en- 
gineer . . . who knows he is not an artes eae, ee _but I implore them not to 
attempt to combine the twain in one person.” The idea these words convey is 
that engineering and architectural needs are opposed and that hope of union is to 
be abandoned. This is a false idea due to the wholly artificial separation of these 
two professions. It is responsible for the spoiling of much work that would other- 
wise be good, and yet Mr. Shaw appears to accept the situation without question. 
He was probably thinking that the new Lambeth Bridge is to be a bridge 
designed by an engineer in steel and concrete to which an architect is to apply 
the seemings of a stone construction. A complete whole cannot be achieved by 
such means. Could Waterloo Bridge have come into being under such conditions ? 
Would anyone say that Rennie was not a true architect as well as an engineer ? 

It has always been man’s nature to build. The danger of specialized training 
seems to be that those so taught forget they are first of all free men with free 
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minds. It would seem they forget the use of any but one faculty, and that faculty 
becomes so strained as to hurt or atrophy the remainder. It is to be hoped that 
when Charing Cross Road bridge takes the place of the existing one it will not 
be a work designed by a specializing engineer and tricked out by an architect 
trained to think in looks and not in reality. Thus far I go with Mr. Shaw, but 
not further. I pray it will be a work of a man (or men) with knowledge of how 
to build; using all his powers of mind and instinct ; a man conscious of his own 
reality and of the reality of the conditions in which he works. In such a case, like 
Rennie, he will build the bridge well, whether he be called architect or engineer. 


REVIEW 


ERNEST GIMSON: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. Published by Basil Blackwell, 
London. Printed by the Shakespeare Head Press. {£4 4s. od. 12” x8" x1". 


If any word of mine should lead more people to study the works of the late 
Mr. Ernest Gimson I should deserve their thanks, for I know I should have 
added a valuable interest to their lives. But there must be few, if any readers of the 
Lonpon Mercury who do not already know much about Mr. Gimson and the 
influence he has had on work immediately connected with architecture. Yet even 
to these I can do a good turn by recommending this book. 

The book is well bound with a canvas back and good papered boards. It is 
beautifully printed on excellent paper. It contains an account of Gimson’s life 
and works, by Professor Lethaby, Mr. Alfred Powell and by Mr. F. L. Griggs, 
A.R.A. There are 60 finely produced plates of Mr. Gimson’s works and drawings 
and eight drawings of scenes connected with his life, by Mr. Griggs. 

I find it more easy to indicate the object of Gimson’s life by using negative 
illustrations than by stating it positively, though truly all his life was directed to 
positive or creative work. He never himself acted from a negative principle, or in 
conscious contradiction to ideas held by others. 

His work expresses the opposite of the commercial world where, if a thing will 
serve for a time, it is sufficiently good to be bought and used. He consciously 
recognised that the length of life limits the possible knowledge and output of a 
man and accordingly deliberately chose how to use his time. He did not undertake 
more work than he knew he could complete with all the perfection of which he was 
capable. Life was to him too good to be spent on the “ half good ” or the “‘ good 
enough.” His love for country things and the old fashioned and well-tried methods 
of doing work led him to live and work in the country. Besides, he felt that in the 
country alone is there time to finish work well. This instinct of his and his delight 
in hand-made things has led some to feel that the school of thought which grew 
about him is not in touch with the needs of the day. He found happiness in his life 
and desired that by working as he did others should do so, too. He saw no reason 
why everybody should not enjoy equally with him the “‘ very good ” rather than 
the “very much.” And he believed that this enjoyment had no connection, and 
could have none, with factory life and work. 

The work that he has left is justification of his beliefs, even if time should prove 
that human life can be good under a modification of the hurried methods of modern 
production. 

More than most men he thought with his whole personality and was not led aside 
by the arguments of reason and intellect working without instinct or instruction ; 
he used all his faculties and neglected none. 


A. R. POWYS 
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ings, which had been founded by Morris and Philip Webb several 
years before; I find his name in the list for 1890. Gimson became a 
keen & understanding member of the Committee, regularly attend- 
ing the weekly meetings and visiting buildings in the Society’s in- 
terest. Morris, as artist, made the profoundest impression on Gimson, 
and the Society was itself a remarkable teaching body. Dealing as it 
did with the common faéts of traditional building in scores and 
hundreds of examples, it became under the technical guidance of 
Philip Webb, the architeét, a real school of practical duz/ding— 
archite¢ture with all the whims which we usually call ‘design’ left 
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PART OF A SPECIMEN PAGE FROM ‘‘ERNEST GIMSON: HIS LIFE AND WORK” 
Henne eae eam emma 
The drawing ts one of a series by F. L. GRIGGS, A.R.A. 
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PO hey 


SECRETS. By W.H. Daviss. Cape. 3s. 6d. 
TURN FORTUNE. By P.H.B. Lyon. Constable. 5s. 


STORM IN HARVEST: AND OTHER POEMS. By Epwarp STEESE. 
Brick Row Bookshop: New York. $1.50. 


ON THE OXFORD CIRCUIT: AND OTHER VERSES. By Lorp Dartinc. 
Murray. 6s. 


SELECT POEMS OF LORD DE TABLEY. Edited by JoHN DRINKWATER. 
(The Oxford Miscellany.) Milford. 3s. 6d. 


NE is always safe with a book by Mr. W. H. Davies. He may give us no 

surprises ; ‘‘ development ” is hardly in his line ; but he does not stale and 
his old delights are always producing from him lyrics which are as fresh as the 
best of his early work. The field of vision remains the same but the eye does not 
grow accustomed to it: every dawn, every lark, field and sheep, that he sees he 
sees as though it were a completely new object to him. His fancy is always liable, 
at the sight, to generate a new image, and whenever his imagination is genuinely 
working his power of metrical song rises to the occasion. The Poet’s Horse, Love, 
Like a Drop of Dew, The Rivals, and The Fear are as good as Mr. Davies’s best. 
So is The Rainbow, which (for it is an old theme with him) illustrates his power of 
rediscovering the familiar : 


Rainbows are lovely things : 
The bird that shakes a cold, wet wing, 
Chatters with ecstasy, 
But has no breath to sing : 
No wonder, when the air 
Has a double rainbow there ! 


Look, there’s a rainbow now! 
See how that lovely rainbow throws 
Her jewelled arm around 
This world, when the rain goes! 
And how I wish the rain 
Would come again, and again ! 
The delicious tail-pieces are thoroughly in keeping with the book. 

Mr. Lyon’s quiet verses are always pretty and sometimes more than that. His 
Pegasus does not travel with thundering hoofs: he grazes in pleasant meadows. 
There are happy love songs, poems of holiday recollections, tranquil landscapes 
carefully observed, gentle meditations on mortality. Market Day, with its precise 
but unforced noting of the objects which pass down a street in a country town is a 
characteristic example : 


The great farm horses, clip-a-clop, 
Tossing their heads and stepping slow 
With coloured favours in their manes, 
From bondage into bondage go... 
And now a pattering flock of sheep 
Swarm by in huddled, mute distress, 
And shut the traffic down, and break 
Their drivers’ hearts with foolishness. 
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Communion is a beautiful little poem ; so is Envoi, the stanza of which is an ef- 
fective invention : 


Earth puts her colours by, 

And veils her in one whispering cloak of shadow ; 
Green goes from the meadow ; 

Red leaves and flowers and shining pools are shrouded ; 
A few stars sail upon a windy sky, 

And the moon is clouded. 


A group of war poems, written in Belgium and a prisoners’ camp in Germany, 
are similarly quiet in colour. The long poem, To France, is the most considerable 
achievement in the book, and Now to be still and rest has already been discovered as 
the perfect envoi of a war anthology. 

Mr. Steese’s poems are similar in temper: rather less musical, rather more 
packed with observed detail. The title poem is the best of them: a progressive 
description in form, though not in language, reminiscent of Mr. Blunden. Mr. 
Steese takes his subjects where he finds them, and two of his best poems are After 
Golf and After Tennis. If infinity can be seen in a grain of sand it can also be seen 
in a golf-ball. Moonrise may be quoted : 


Silent, the moon behind the feathery trees 

Rises. The lake, quiet as memories, 

Stirs not. The stars are dimmed. 

Through the unruffled air and over the still waters 
Comes song of tree toads, hymned. 


We are so silent now, that we can hear 
The stirring of grasses in the light lap of air ; 
So quiet that, taking heart, a frog, 
Croaks out his song at our feet, 
And in the silence, 
We can hear the rot tick in a floating log. 


Mr. Steese is an undergraduate at Princeton, and one of the many young poets in 
America who should be watched with interest. 

Lord Darling, having retired from the bench, has found time to prepare a 
reissue of his charming volume of verses, On the Oxford Circuit, with recent 
additions. He has delivered his last judgment and written a dignified and affecting 
poem on the subject : 

Mantle and stole laid by, and cap of doom ; 
Bereft, alone, I wear no ermine more ; 

Nor judge—yet one Assize 

I, fearful, must attend. 


The directness and freshness of this (the verse of an old man) are characteristic ; 
also the classical touch. There are verses about gifts of fish and French engravings 
in the volume which remind one of Austin Dobson and the eighteenth century. 
There are French epigrams and translations from the French ; there are learned 
witticisms (of which The Flowers of New Forest is the most ingenious) ; there are 
delicately pathetic retrospects ; and there is the title poem, a long serious work in 
hexameters recording the sudden death of Sir T. N. Talfourd, author of Jon. 
Lord Darling’s wit erudition and epigrammatic terseness are well illustrated. 
What he says and the manner in which he says it convinces one of the truth of his 


remark : 
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But, though much merit bide in some 
Mere sayings by the way, 

The best of all my odzter, 
I never dared to say. 

Non-dicta that have touched the tongue— 
Aye, burned its very tip— 

And there have died, in speechless pain, 
Behind a tightened lip. 

A selection of Lord de Tabley’s poems has long been needed, and Mr. Drink- 
water’s is a good one. De Tabley was one of the most interesting and honest of the 
minor Victorians : a gentle spirit, shy and learned in books and botany, who pub- 
lished his verses under many names and sometimes wrote with more taste than 
inspiration, but one who had a touch of genius as well as fine emotions and a 
delicate taste. Mr. Drinkwater’s selection (though he himself rather suggests that 
de Tabley hardly needs selection) will, I hope, lead many readers to a poet whose 
spirit is best apprehended if he is read in bulk and even the dullest of whose poems 
are apt to contain novel images and exquisitely sounding lines. Mr. Drinkwater 
rightly includes the whole of Philoctetes, which contains more substance if less 
enchantment than Atalanta. His choice from the lesser poems is good, but I should 
like to have seen The Windmill and The Bread here and I can hardly understand the 
omission of the two Invocations and A Serenade. Perhaps the best of all, however, 
are Winter Evening and Love from Old, and these are both here. The introduction 
might have given a little more biographical information, as Lord de Tabley is so 
little known ; and the reader might have been referred to Mr. Gosse’s portrait. 


LGAs 
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EGR Oa 


THE DREAM. By H. G. Wetis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

WOODSMOKE. By F. Brerr Younc. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

SANCTIONS. By Ronatp A. Knox. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

INIGO SANDYS. By E. B. C. Jongs. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 
THE PENTAGRAM. By Hounrty Rosertson. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 
THE WHITE SHIP. By Arno Katias. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


ie would be amusing to make graphs that would show at a glance an author’s 
achievement book by book. If one were made for Mr. Wells we should see the 
line go soaring upward until it reached the height of Tono-Bungay and Mr. Polly, 
and then come crashing down, further and further down with the publication of 
every new novel. With The Dream, I am pleased to say, the line would curve 
upward again. This new story is a mixture of very familiar ingredients, but not 
quite “‘the mixture as before.” Mr. Wells has always wished to describe con- 
temporary life from the outside, to take what might be called a Martian view of 
this world, and often he has done it, very irritatingly, in his capacity as a narrator. 
In The Dream he has adopted a device that answers his purpose very well, for 
instead of viewing the Future through the eyes of the Present, as he has done 
before, he shows us the Present as it appears to the Future. A member of posterity, 
two thousand years hence, when everything has been settled on one or other (and 
there are plenty to choose from) of the plans laid down by a Mr. Wells, has a 
curiously vivid dream, in which he lives for some thirty odd years as Harry Mor- 
timer Smith, a contemporary of ours. When he wakes he relates this dream to a 
company of his friends who are on holiday, and their comments and criticisms 
supply the usual Wellsian chorus. These Utopians are not very convincing per- 
sonages, Sarnac (the dreamer), his mistress Sunray, Radiant and Starlight, and 
two fair girls. 

*“« The two fair girls, Willow and Firefly, were electricians.” There is all Mr. 
Wells’ Utopianism in that sentence: his delight in research students, and par- 
ticularly beautiful and girlish research students ; his naive conviction that though 
some of the oldest things in the world will be uprooted, electricity and electricians 
will remain. 

The characters in the dream, Harry’s mother and father and his comic uncle, 
are much better, and are admirable sketches in the Kipps and Polly manner. 
Indeed, the story is better as a picture than as a criticism of contemporary life, 
because the author’s belief in his absurd simplifications, his conviction that human 
_ tragedy can be annihilated by one or two simple gestures, stand in the way of our 
taking his criticism very seriously ; whereas his imagination, when it becomes 
white-hot with the friction from its contact with ideas, is really over-mastering, 
and in this latest story some of the old glamour returns, 

The line on Mr. Brett Young’s graph, unfortunately, would take a downward 
turn. Woodsmoke is disappointing. It is a story of East Africa, and here, with- 
out a doubt, is East Africa, its sights and sounds and smells, so that one rises from 
the book feeling bronzed and fatigued, hardly able to restrain oneself from sending 
out for quinine. In short, the setting, the atmosphere, are excclient, and all that 
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we expect from Mr. Brett Young. But neither his story nor his manner of narrating 
it will do. Captain Antrim, an officer in the K.A.R., comes across Mr. and Mrs. 
Rawley, an oddly assorted couple, who are bound for the interior. Rawley is a 
wealthy, neurotic person, madly in love with his wife, who is reserved, aristocratic, 
and not altogether convincing. Antrim, a familiar type, whose only fault is a 
snobbery that I trust his creator does not share, joins the Rawleys and organises 
their expedition, a difficult task, for Rawley is impossible as a travelling companion. 
The inevitable happens ; Antrim and Mrs. Rawley fall in love ; Rawley disappears 
(his death is assumed, but it is only years afterwards, during the East African 
campaign, that his body is found), and the two lovers, after great hardships, re- 
turn to Mombassa to discover that they are regarded with suspicion. The story 
has a prologue and an epilogue that introduce a quite unnecessary ghost. The 
narration is somewhat careless, because the author forgets, in the middle of it, 
that he is supposed to be telling the story from one person’s point of view. But 
the weakness of the book, which has some passages of great force, is bound up 
with the weakness of the chief personages in it, for neither Rawley nor his wife, 
nor even Antrim compels acceptance as a credible or interesting human being. 
Africa is the best character in the book. 

Sanctions is equally disappointing, particularly after Memories of the Future. 
It is the kind of book, hardly to be classed as fiction at all, for which the present 
writer has more than a passing weakness, for it is the kind that Peacock first made 
famous, to be followed, with some difference in the manner, by W. H. Mallock. 
Lady Denham, having read The New Republic, assembles a number of minor 
celebrities at her country house in Scotland, and with the assistance of an adroit 
friend, compels them to talk at length. If Father Knox had wished to write a new 
version of Mallock’s book, he could easily have done it by simply doing what 
Mallock did, introducing into his house-party the easily recognisable figures of 
the chief controversialists of the time. But this is not his object, which is really 
to produce some philosophical dialogues under the pleasant guise of fiction. It 
goes without saying that there are innumerable little witticisms. Here are two 
taken at random: ‘‘ She spoke very humbly, but with that terribly judicial air 
which can only be acquired by sewing while you talk’; and “ I suppose, Canon, 
the Day of Pentecost would have found you a somewhat unsympathetic spectator ? ”’ 
But books of this kind demand an attitude of sceptical detachment on the part of 
their authors, who should be ready to take every argument that anybody uses with 
some seriousness but should not believe in any of them whole-heartedly. Here, 
however, the Catholics have it all their own way ; the dice of debate are all loaded ; 
and it is obvious as the book proceeds that Father Knox, under cover of his bright 
flippancies, is out to convert his readers. The result is that the already converted 
will be delighted ; a few persons, here and there, will be encouraged to take an 
interest in what is, to them, a new set of problems; the philosophers will damn 
the fiction, and the out-and-out novel-readers will damn the philosophy ; and 
the rest of us will be occasionally amused at some stroke of wit and then irritated 
by the poor show our own side, whichever that may be, is making. After all, it 
would be no very difficult matter to set forth the philosophical basis of even 
Satanism and to uphold it against all comers, under these rules, which make for a 
poor sort of fight. Father Knox should have kept his own views in the background 
and have let all his religious and philosophical opponents fight it out amongst 
themselves. This would have fallen in better with the scheme of such books, and 
would actually have served his deeper purpose more admirably. 
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Most of us, at some time or other, have spent an evening or a weekend with a 


.set of sensitive, clever but faintly absurd persons, whom we did not know very 


i 


well, but all of whom knew each other very well. It is an experience that produces 
a curious feeling ; we are, on the whole, “ out of it” and yet catch strangely 
intimate glimpses of our companions, whose talk and actions are at once mysterious, 
significant and vaguely ridiculous. This is the feeling one has after reading Inigo 
Sandys, the history of a somewhat schoolgirlish young man who is supremely 
dependent upon personal relationships. First his Cambridge friendship fails him ; 
then his marriage ; and finally his real and exquisite passion for a girl is cruelly 
nipped by her death ; so, having nothing further to live for he blows his brains 
out. Miss Jones handles her fragile persons and their equally delicate relation- 
ships with great skill, and she is unusually adept at the oblique, dot-and-dash 
method of narration that is popular at the moment. (Though I wish she—and 
one or two other interesting people—would not overdo that trick of using the 
second person plural—‘‘ You had to protect him .’—“ You felt convinced 
-_. . —and so forth ; a locution that is only effective when very sparingly used.) 
Two of her characters, Jocelyn and Henrietta, are very well done, indeed, and she 
has the ability, rare enough at the moment, to compose really amusing and arresting 
dialogue. At every other page or so, one stops to give Miss Jones a good mark ; and 
yet it is all faintly incredible and absurd, the work of an exquisite fancy amusing 
itself rather than that of robust imagination believing in itself. 

Mr. Robertson’s Pentagram is not entirely dissimilar in the method employed in 
its narration, but it is perhaps a charcoal-sketch to Miss Jones’ watercolour. 
Briefly, it is the story of a boy of seventeen or eighteen who has been brought up by 
a pious and very narrow-minded step-mother, and who goes to Germany with some 
(rather unlikely) older friends, and there discovers his father, only to lose him again. 
It is a very excitable little narrative that captures with some adroitness the state of 
mind of its chief figure, the adolescent, and succeeds in colouring all the talk and 
action in it with that state of mind. I suspect that we shall be asked to meet this boy 
again, and it says something for Mr. Robertson that, in these days when fiction is 


- filled with bores who return with the spring and autumn seasons, at least one reader 


ill not try to escape from the encounter. 
“T he White Ship. a volume of short tales of Esthonia, by Madame Aino Kallas, 


herself a Finn, deserves all the fine things that Mr. Galsworthy says about it in his 


introduction. Until recently Esthonia was one of those little forgotten countries 


_ that have had a black history for ten centuries or so. The peasant was in a bondage 


that made most slaveries seem mere pampering. Madame Kallas has turned to 
the older history of the country and has written a number of stories, many of them 
based on actual incidents, that would be difficult to match in their simplicity and 
tragic force. They are records of things, for the most part strange primitive 
happenings, that have been deeply felt and clearly seen. One of them at least, 
The Sacrifice, merits inclusion in any collection of short stories, however small the 
collection and wide the field. It is a little masterpiece. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


H. G. WELLS. By Ivor Brown. Nisbet. 2s. 
STUDIES IN IDEALISM. By Hucu I’Anson Fausset. Dent. 6s. 


JANE AUSTEN. By Lzonrz ViILLarD. With a new study of Jane Austen by 
R. Brimley Johnson. Routledge. 1os. 6d. 


MARCEL PROUST: AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE BY VARIOUS HANDS. 
Collected by C. K. Scorr MoncrierF. Chatto & Windus. 6s. 


HESE books represent extremes of critical method. Critical writing may be 

the purest of pleasures for the reader, and most often when emotion breaks 
through intelligence and the critic speaks of what he loves, reason bowing to 
affection, argument yielding place to a reminiscent fondness ; or it may run into 
another mould and be as a sketch map of a familiar or unfamiliar country, in which 
you are always finding something new. 

The lightly critical sketch is admirably ensampled in Mr. Ivor Brown’s little 
book on Mr. H. G. Wells. He explains why his author is a genius, why the world’s 
leadership, which President Wilson failed to sustain, was seized by Mr. Wells, 
and many other large and uncertain why’s. He has a lively and simple subject, for 
it is the easiest thing in the world to write about another man’s ideas, to recite, 
expound, metaphorize or misrepresent them. Mr. Brown expounds and applauds. 
No problem of form, tradition, or tendency besets him in his subject. Fleas have 
no tendencies ; they are agile and unseizable, you may but trace them by the 
irritation ensuing. Mr. Well’s ideas are fleas and Mr. Brown has made a rough 
map of the social body, pointing out proudly the brilliant dappling of the skin 
after the Wellsean visitation. He has done something even better—he has spoken 
frankly of his own conventional education as an instance of the defects which Mr. 
Wells remedies, and has thus proved his enthusiasm. If he leaves us with a sour 
cynical question lurking in our minds, the question whether he will be able to 
review his own generous interpretation with forbearance a decade or a year hence, 
the fault is ours and the fantasy of age. 

Mr. Fausset’s Studies in Idealism is a criticism of ideas and spiritual tendencies 
in English poetry. He aims at explaining poetry in terms of reason and applies to 
his task a speculative mind at home in the vast and alighting only here and there in 
his large serene flight. His judgments are ethical, his esthetic appreciation being 
the flower that follows the leaf. He is fond of the abstract, yet seeks to rescue 
idealism from pursuing it. Man advances, he says : 


From the instinctive to the partially conscious, and thence to a higher form of 
instinct, altruistic and spiritual, in which all consciousness is merged. He grows out 
of matter until he is conscious of his particularity, and through self-criticism and 
analysis of his conditions he at last escapes the particular and realises life completely 
by putting himself into harmony with his fellows and the universe. Self-consciousness 
is thus the disease through which men must pass to spiritual health or pure conscious- 
ness. In his poetry we see this development at times completed where in the actual 
life of to-day it is but just begun. 


When he speaks of a poet’s philosophy he does not mean a “‘ systematic phantom 
of the schools”; a poet’s philosophy is a series of intuitions concerning the 
universe, and if he is more than a trifler he must evolve from his impressions, even 
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though unconsciously, a profound attitude towards life in turn colouring his ex- 
perience and influencing his expression. Few, Mr. Fausset points out, have con- 
sciously rationalised their intuitions: and can the rest, we might ask, fairly be 
credited or charged with philosophy ? Well, the less he insists upon a formal and 
conscious rationalisation, the more easily can he extend his study to poets who have 
never been accused of a philosophy, and weigh their contributions to the idealism 
which he exalts as the crown of English poetry. He tends to subordinate the 
poet to the idealist, naturally finding Swinburne, for instance, a sad renegade, but 
I do not complain of this tendency for it develops the real purpose of his admirable 
book. Certainly, that purpose is a magnetic rod by which he is able to show some- 
thing like order amid the rich and vigorous confusion of English poetry; and 
thus, too, from the great and serious names, Milton, Blake and Wordsworth, he 
can step down to our contemporary slopes and discover, beneath the modern 
“ critical caution,’’ elements which may yet be heard in a deeper harmony than 
that of the past. 

Another kind of criticism, perhaps a more difficult but not less useful kind, is 
illustrated by Mlle. Léonie Villard, whose study of Jane Austen has lately been 
translated, and issued with a long critical comment by Mr. R. Brimley Johnson. 
Jane Austen was popular in France almost as soon as she began to be read in 
England. Mr. A. B. Walkley (whose old fondness for Jane Austen so blandly lies - 
down with his modern fondness for Marcel Proust) has somewhere repeated a 
statement that the English Novelist’s invention of Mr. Bennet is an anticipation of 
an invention of Anatole France’s—so small and queer is the world of criticism. 
Mlle. Villard has not noted the likeness, for her method does not embrace these 
comparisons. She creeps over the Austenian province with the scrupulous, un- 
winking eye of a tax assessor. She is French, yet her study of this intensely and 
narrowly English domestic novelist is wonderful in its closeness ; She even ventures 
to speak, soundly as one reader humbly thinks, of Jane Austen’s sparing landscape, 
justifying her economy and proving that it was not mere harsh insensibility. Her 
analysis is minute, as her whole survey is. She could write an admirable guide to 
Bath and Lyme Regis, and she is equally careful as a guide to the artist’s portrait 
gallery. She does not lose her wits in extravagances ; the foolish characters of the 
novels, she notes, the Collinses and the Bateses, “ never take action. They talk, 
they relate the history of events and comment on them after their own fashion, but 
they are never allowed to risk action on their own account. . . . To compare 
such characters with those of Shakespeare is therefore not only useless but 
dangerous.” I think it is because Mlle. Villard’s attitude towards her subject is 
like her subject’s attitude towards men and women, touching them with light and 
frosty finger, breathing upon them the clearest arid stillest air, that this study is so 
Aas ine volume of the list heading this chronicle is called An English Tribute, 
and forms an acknowledgment such as is rarely paid toa literary artist, at any rate 
in England. Old and young, falling together so fortuitously that Fate must have 
smiled a little genially, have lifted up their voices in almost perfect harmony ; to 
this singular artist, Marcel Proust, English writers so finely diverse as Mr. Saints- 
bury and Mr. Walkley, so grotesquely different as Mr. Arnoid Bennett ae Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, so astonishingly at odds as Mr. Arthur Symons an wo 
W. J. Turner, have contributed their praise. . . . Nothing more anes: e, not ng 
more queer, was ever seen, and I confess to a pleasure not wholly without ‘met “ 
as I read here and there. But mischief disappears at once, at the thought of the 
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admiration that the genius of Marcel Proust called forth. How few years ago it is 
that he was unknown, and now most of our novelists and most of our critics are 
bowed in homage about his obscure shade. True that Mr. George Moore is absent, 
but I imagine it is because he does not share his contemporaries’ habit of sub- 
servience. Hail and Farewell displays his peculiar method of tribute, and Mr. 
Scott Moncrieff, who edits the present collection, found that to include Mr. Moore’s 
remarks would mean that the volume could not truly be called a tribute. Mr. Moore, 
it seems, could not “‘ stomach Proust,”’ and so we lose a smile and a wonder, to 
preserve a title ; but I can’t help asking myself whether his contribution, if he has 
read Proust, would not have been more stimulating than all devouter offerings. 

Mr. Walkley’s article A New Psychometry is, nevertheless, a compensation for 
almost any loss. His admission that you cannot read a page of Proust without seeing 
that it must have been written by someone who was anything but a normal, healthy 
being, is frank and valuable ; for was not Proust a man of genius, wanton genius ? 
One of the advantages of his hyperaesthesia, Mr. Walkely reminds us, is “‘a 
heightened sense for everything, the perception and accurate notation of in- 
numerable details in thought and feeling that escape a normal observer.” He 
might more truly have said a normal unobserver. It is this, I suppose, that makes 
Proust so hard to read, as well as so delightful, for you cannot buy your pleasures 
cheaply at Proust’s shop, and scarcely the smell floats out of the door and reaches 
you for nothing. Complete immersion, to change the metaphor as lightly as Proust 
does, is necessary for one who would be baptized into the faith, and to linger 
shivering on the brink would be false and foolish. I fancy Mr. Walkley was one 
of the first English visitors to be dipped, and even he candidly admits that parts of 
Proust bore him ; and hence his praise is all the more just and honourable, for is he 
not the supreme man of genius whom we return to even though he bores ? 

Looking at this book again I ask why it is that Proust appeals most strongly to 
men who are no longer quite young, if I may say this without offence and confuse 
myself with them. Swann’s Way, as Mr. Moncrieff’s version has familiarised it to 
us in English, is not a book for heady youth, and one might question whether it is 
a book even for the stiff and surly intelligence of middle age. And yet the en- 
chantment ! Not until youth is passed and the habit of retrospection blessedly 
begun, not until that curious double life of double time is begun, may Proust’s 
subject and mode yield all that it can yield. That hyperaesthesia revives and 
restores—what ? rather what does it not restore, what corpse lies unquickened, 
what cell unbroken, what sand unstirred? . . . But the anxious hound already 
scents danger. Among the twenty-one tributary writers drawn hither by Mr. 
Moncrieff’s devotion, and among their readers in turn, there will be some who, 
without Proust’s genius, without his unique hyperaesthesia, may attempt to repeat 
and extend his work. Heaven forfend! And thankfully do I recollect how much 
easier it is for Heaven to do so, in a day rife with aeroplanes, motors and germs. 
Fatality, the term so lightly misused by Sabbath papers, resumes its true meaning 
as these protective events loom mysteriously out of the sea of possibility. 


' JOHN FREEMAN 
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W. S. GILBERT: HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. By Sipney Dark and 
RowLanp Grey. Methuen. 15s. 


REMINISCENCES. By Tue Rev. A. H. Sayce. Macmillan. 18s. 


MEMORIES OF MANY YEARS. By ArcupisHop SETON. With an Intro- 
ductory by Suane Lestiz. John Long. 15s. 


A PUBLISHER’S CONFESSION. By Wa tter H. Pace. Heinemann. 5S. 


HEN one reads “ a tumultuous welcome was given to the first performance 

of the Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Season . . . every seat in the house has 
been sold for the whole of the four months’ season,” it is curious to find that 
Gilbert himself had no great faith in his work lasting. Perhaps this was an un- 
conscious protest against the comparative failures of his serious work. There can 
be no doubt that the famous operas wear amazingly well. Apart from their quality 
the subject matter helps. The fantastic never dates; what belongs to no time 
belongs to all. Fairy tales never wither. Cinderella and Alice are as alike to-day 
as ever, and the more realistic the play, the shorter its survival. Manners change, 
but good nonsense is static. It is the artifice as well as the art of Congreve that 
is drawing people to Hammersmith to-day. Whether ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera ” 
influenced the modern writer we are not told, but the method of that Newgate 
Pastoral is purely Gilbertian, though the humour has the additional robustness 
of its century. 

It is not often that two geniuses manage to work so harmoniously in concert. 
The words of the songs were written it seems almost invariably before the music 
was composed, and it is remarkable that all the well-known songs if merely recited, 
suggest by their natural inflection and rhythm, the tune which seems inevitable 
as one listens. It was a very fortunate thing for the public as well as the practitioner 
when Gilbert gave up his work at the bar. It can hardly be called failure inasmuch 
as he made £75 in his first two years. Lord Chancellors have done worse, but 
such original genius was bound to find its natural expression. Even as a barrister 
he was original. He is probably the only member of that discreet profession who 
had a liking for personal litigation. The story is told of an American female 
journalist who wrote asking for an interview ; Gilbert, who had all the dislike of 
his age for tittle-tattle of the kind, asked what she proposed to pay him for the 
information. The journalist countered by replying that she thought she would 
wait and write his obituary for nothing. So far she had not done badly, but 
unfortunately proceeded to write rather an ili-natured article. Its victim at once 
commenced proceeding for libel. Dignified silence would perhaps have been a 
wiser course and the result was a disagreement, but we are told that when 
Gilbert learned that the defendant was seriously embarrassed by having to pay 
her costs he did it himself. A curious incident which showed the weakest and the 
best side of a complex character. That he loved the law is hardly correct—at any 
rate he dissembled his love with great success—the judge in that particular action 
is described as summing up “like a drunken monkey,” and when Mr. Justice 
Kekewich did not like ‘‘ Trial by Jury,” the answer was: “ He seemed to think 
in holding the proceedings up to ridicule I was trenching on his prerogative.” 
Latterly he used to sit a good deal as a magistrate on his local bench. Years 
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ago I had the experience of conducting a case of some importance before him 
and was struck by his patience and courtesy. 

The life has been unavoidably delayed. Mr. Rowland Brown, a graceful writer 
and an intimate friend, was prevented by his untimely death from completing a 
work for which he had every qualification. To shoulder another’s task must always 
be a thankless burden and the book deals more with the work than the man. This 
under the circumstances was inevitable but perhaps it was what Gilbert himself 
would have preferred. That to-day the biography holds its interest is a great 
tribute to both. 

Professor Sayce’s reminiscences start well with an account of an Irish ancestor 
who used to stand at the gate of his lodge and stop the Tipperary coach. “ All 
the occupants from the driver down to the most magnificent passenger were made to 
come into the house and given a good lunch with plenty of wine and not allowed 
to leave till they were ‘‘ well drunken ’—in return for which he enjoyed the news 
of the day. For one so hampered by ill-health, and defective eyesight, it is extra- 
ordinary how much, even in a long life, he has managed to accomplish in so many 
fields ; Oxford, travel, theology, exploration, Egyptology all respond to his call. 
Of his childhood he writes :— 


In a rightly ordered state, as Plato would have maintained, I should never have 
been allowed to live with the prospect of being a burden to myself and a trouble to 
others. 

At Oxford he went in for Greek. He developed pneumonia during the 
examination, and only heard of his first class when the doctors had given him up. 
After this success his eyes nearly failed him. At times he was unable to use them 
at all, until he went to Dr. Liebreich, who in the author’s own words “‘ gave me 
my sight.” That eminent oculist was a great student of art, and in lectures he 
gave before the Royal institution, declared that Turner became colour blind after 
a certain period of life, and that the subsequent pictures to do them justice should 
be seen through a specially tinted glass he had invented himself, and that the slim 
elongation of El Greco’s were merely due to a defect in his vision’ which no 
_ doubt the ingenious doctor could easily have cured. It is pathetic to read—‘‘ The 
first time I knew how pleasant life can be for life’s own sake was when I paid 
my first visit to Egypt and inhaled the sunshine and air of the Nubian desert.” 
Always a great traveller his comfortable theory is—‘‘ with properly good food and 
country wine the traveller who rides on horseback can keep well under the most 
untoward climatic conditions and in the most malarious countries.” 

The Oxford of his day was divided into the two camps—work for work’s sake 
and work for what it brought. Dr. Sayce was frankly on the side of Mark Pattison, 
and tells some amusing if partisan stories at the expense of Jowett. His Oxford 
career culminated in a tutorship which he held until he resigned, to carry out 
with complete freedom his work in the East. His leisure was spent in European 
travel. ‘The Franco-German war found him in France and his distinguished career 
nearly ended by his being shot as a spy ; indeed, he was actually placed against 
the wall when the son of the Commandant saved him by declaring, with more 
humanity than truth that he knew him well and that he was English. So near a 
thing was it that he was able to realise what the last moments of a condemned 
man are; but somewhat to his surprise ‘“‘ the only thought that filled my mind 
was, ‘ what a nuisance it is, I shall lose my dinner.’ ”’ 

Liddon was a great friend of Sayce’s, in spite of his broad theology, and tried 
to get him appointed to the chair of Hebrew after Pusey’s death, but Mr. Gladstone 
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would not have it. “I have a great respect for Mr. Sayce’s talents and learning, 
but under no circumstances could I give him an Ecclesiastical appointment,”’ less 
tolerant than Lord Melbourne, who, we are agreeably reminded, after making 
Thirlwall a Bishop, sent for him to say— 

“I have done you a favour by presenting you with a Bishopric. Now I want 
you to do mea favourin return. What the devil made you translate Schleirmacker ?” 
whose book had just startled the religious world. 

Green told the author an interesting fact; when he was a boy at Magdalen 
College School he was given a prize by Dr. Routh, who said: “ Boy, remember 
you have shaken hands with a man who has seen Dr. Johnson.” This led him to 
read about Dr. Johnson’s contemporaries and eventually English history in general 
and the result was ‘‘ The Short History of the English People.” 

Sir Joseph Hooker told him as a young man, ‘“‘ You can always know your age 
by looking at the obituary column in the Times. When you are young you can read 
it with indifference ; then comes a time when every day you see a familiar name, 
that means you are middle-aged. Finally you read again with equanimity because 
all your friends are dead.” One feels the author of this entertaining volume will 
never reach the last stage, for all through his busy life he has obviously taken 

care to keep his friendship in repair. 

Memories of a life which began in 1839 to survive the Great War cannot fail 
to interest. It is not that Archbishop Seton tells us much but the thing is that 
we are told it at all at first hand. There can hardly be many who can recall life 
in America before the War and Rome under Pio Nono and the downfall of the 
Temporal power. He almost makes one regret its disappearance, it seems a pity 
in an age of crude and vulgar progression room could not have been found for so 
picturesque a survival. Although an American, and a strong anti-slavery man, 
the Archbishop is no democrat. In fact he dislikes democracy heartily and all its 
works, and his dislike has found even another objection in the Versailles Treaty. 
‘‘ The numerous temporary gentlemen (as they have been called who signed the 
Peace in such sumptuous environment) had to put initials on their seals . . . only 
Balfour, Imperiali and Lansing, a Scotsman, an Italian, and an American, had 
their family arms.” He is very proud of his family and his descent from Mary 
Seton. a 

The first time he crossed the Atlantic was in a sailing ship, and was rewarded 
by seeing the famous yacht, America, in Southampton Water. He hears Napoleon 
proclaimed Emperor, and Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell speak in the 

House of Commons on the Crimean War, and had the privilege of being shown, 
“very kindly,” the House of Lords by “a singular looking person ’’ who turned 
out to be Mr. Disraeli. He gives a most attractive picture of Pio Nono, who was 
the bugbear of Protestant England, when Lord John Russell chalked up “no Popery 

on the wall and ran away. The Memories make a simple, rather naive story of a 
kindly personality and expressed to the full the charm of a type that modern 
conditions hardly encourage. 
CHARTRES BIRON 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


UNTRODDEN WAYS. By H. J. Massincuam. Fisher Unwin. tos. 6d. 


BIRD HAUNTS AND NATURE MEMORIES. By T. A. Cowarp. Warne. 
7s. 6d. 

LIFE OF THE WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND. By T. A. Cowarp. Warne. 
10s, 6d. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. SEVENTH SERIES. By Sir HERBERT 
MaxweE.ui. Arnold. tos. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF SOUTH AFRICAN BIRD LIFE. By ALwin Haacner and 
Rosert Ivy. Blackwell. 21s. 


WATCHED BY WILD ANIMALS. By Enos Mitts. Nash. 7s. 6d. 
WILD ANIMALS’ HOMESTEADS. By Enos Mitts. Nash. 7s. 6d. 


THE WILD RED DEER OF SCOTLAND. By ALLAN GorRDON CAMERON. 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 


THE HORSE IN MAGIC AND MYTH. By M. OtprieLtp Howey. Rider. 
10s. 6d. 


WILD FLOWERS MONTH BY MONTH. By Epwarp Step. Warne. 
2 vols. 215. 


PLANT AND FLOWER FORMS. By EstHer J. G. Kirkwoop. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 7s. 6d. 


HE challenge implied in the title of Mr. Massingham’s book is upheld more by 

brilliancy of expression than by novelty of subject-matter, and this brilliancy 
is too often marred by extravagance. It is extravagant, for instance, to refer to 
collectors as ‘‘ spawned out of the litter in the backyards of science ;” or to the 
British Ornithological Union as a “‘ pseudo-scientific body.’’ Nor is Mr. Mas- 
singham always happy when he bestows approval. Yet there is probably no one 
better qualified than he for “‘ writing up” a bird, or a bird resort. The birds 
themselves conspire to help him. He spends a few days by the Surrey ponds, and 
forty-eight different species reveal themselves. An excursion to Broadland pro- 
vides him with a sight not only of the Bittern, which he went out to hear and 
to see, but also of the Snowy Owl. On Breydon Water a Spoon-Bill floats into his 
field of view ; in a Hampshire lane a Golden Oriole ; while at Blakeney the nesting 
terns welcome him with some “four or five thousands of their airy legions.” 
Needless to say Roseate and Sandwich Terns are among them, while a foot-note 
suggests a pair of Black Terns not so very far off. From all of which one 
may gain the comforting reflection that the ravages of collectors are not so devas- 
tating as they are made out to be. Yet when one reads the more sober condemnation 
meted out to them by Mr. Coward in Bird Haunts and Nature Memories, as well as 
in Life of the Wayside and Woodland, the latter volume being the best modern 
substitute that I know for the Common Olyects of the Country of our youth: and 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell in his seventh series of Memories of the Months, as usual 
an extraordinarily companionable medley, in which salmon and rhododendrons 
compete for space with army uniforms; one must admit that their activities are 
against the weal of that minority of the public to whom esthetic and humane 
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considerations are matters of importance. The commercial aspect of the problem 
is at present paramount. Unless, for example, we are prepared to sacrifice the 
corn-growing areas of the eastern counties by allowing them to be once more 
flooded into fens—the history of their difficult reclamation is admirably sum- 
marized in Part 1 of The Natural History of Wicken Fen—we cannot expect their 
avifauna to be the same as it was five hundred, or even one hundred years ago. 
Nor will the efforts of public or private enterprise to establish reserves for 
threatened species make good, until it is realised that the ornithological publicists, 
whether writers or photographers, are the people above all others who play into 
the collectors’ hands. An interesting chapter in one of Mr. Coward’s books de- 
scribes the transformation of a grouse moor, with its concomitant fauna, into arable 
land, by the dumping on it of Manchester refuse over a period of forty years. On 
a larger or smaller scale reclaiming processes of this kind are going on all over 
the country ; and are inseparable from the modern industrial system in a thickly 
populated island. There are fortunately signs that the industrial system itself 
will be modified before mankind has established a world-shortage of other than 
parasitic vertebrates. In Haagner and Joy’s Sketches of South African Bird Life - 
between four and five hundred species of birds are described, the majority of them 
being “‘ cousins” of our own avifauna, and of similar ornithological interest ; 
while in Mr. Enos Mills’ Watched by Wild Animals and Wild Animals’ Homesteads 
one gains the impression that the mammalian fauna of North America is by no 
means decadent. 

Mr. Gordon Cameron’s Wild Red Deer of Scotland is also a plea for the wild 
animal ; but his complaint is not so much of the destructiveness of the sportsman, 
as of his stupidity in attempting to bolster up a dwindling local variety of great 
historic interest in the wrong way. One could wish that such handling of the subject 
as is presented in this exceilent little monograph, could, in view of the infinitesimal 
progress of the late Barrett-Hamilton’s British Mammals, be extended to other 
British species of sporting interest. 

But for the fact that Mr. Oldfield Howey claims actuality for many of his equine 
spectres, it would perhaps be unfair to regard The Horse in Magic and Myth asa 
contribution to natural history; but horse-lovers will find it an entertaining 
summary of the folk-lore of hippogriffs, sea-horses, hobby-horses, wild huntsmen 
and the like, the majority of whom would seem to have a demonic rather than an 
angelic bias. ? 

It is unfortunate that the advantages of photography as a means of recording 
flowers and plants should be stressed throughout the text of Mr. Step’s Wild Flowers 
Month by Month, for ‘“‘ quality,” the one thing needful in a flower study, is con- 
spicuously absent from the half-tone reproductions of the author’s photographs ; 
while the three-colour reproductions of Mr. Baddeley’s work are, apart from their 
funereal backgrounds, singularly solid and garish. That flower photography can 
be not only delicate and decorative, but also exquisitely defined has been shown 
over and over again in the work of such masters of technique as the Cadbys, 
“Stevens, and Irving; and it is work of this kind that is required to show that 
photography has any advantage over other graphic methods. ; 

How decorative, and at the same time instructive, the plainest outline of a 
flower can be, is shown in the masterly diagrams of Miss Kirkwood s Plant and 
Flower Forms, a botanical atlas characterised by singular judiciousness both in 


selection and in description. 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


OME of the best of the studies of modern authors which have recently been 
so much in supply (we know nothing of the demand) have appeared in a 
series published by Messrs. Secker. Two of these, Mr. Frank Swinner- 
ton’s Gissing and his Stevenson have now been reissued (7s. 6d.) in a new, 
but not an improved, binding. The Gissing is a fine, discriminating study: the 
standard work on the subject. The Stevenson puts on the whole, the hostile case, © 
and puts it very well. Messrs. Nisbet have issued a new and revised edition of Mr. 
Harvey Darton’s Arnold Bennett, published about eight years ago. Amongst the 
additions is a eulogy of Riceyman Steps which might have been expanded. 


ENGUIN ISLAND, The Red Lily, The Amethyst Ring, and The Wicker Work 

Woman have been added to Mr. John Lane’s almost absurdly cheap reissue of © 
the works of Anatole France. At half-a-crown these are amongst the cheapest 
books on the market. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the appearance of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 

new and fascinating volume on the Conquest of La Plata, Messrs Heinemann 
have produced (15s.) a new edition of his A Vanished Arcadia, an account of that 
extraordinary episode of the Jesuits in Paraguay. The book, witty, vivid and sympa- 
thetic is worthy of its subject. Mr. Cunninghame Graham is gradually covering 
in his own peculiar and delightful way, the whole history of South America. 


HE latest volume in the World’s Classics (Oxford, 2s.) is Trollope’s The 
Claverings. There is no complete edition of Trollope, but one by one his 
works are being covered by cheap reprints. 


ESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS, who have already done much to make the 

Russian classics known in England, have now included Alexander Herzen’s 
celebrated My Memoirs (2 vols., 3s. 6d. each) in their very attractive St. Martin’s 
Library. 


WwW? referred recently to the extraordinary enterprise Messrs. Routledge are 
showing with their Broadway Translations, a series which bears the evident 
marks of an enthusiasm for literature and scholarship for their own sakes. The 
latest volume to reach us is Charles Swan’s translation (1824) of the Gesta Ro- 
manorum with an erudite little preface by Dr. E. A. Baker. This collection of short 
moral tales, made by monks about 1300, has been for centuries a quarry for poets 
and dramatists. The price is 7s. 6d. 


ESSRS. COLLINS have published a new edition (8s. 6d.) of Mr. de la 

Mare’s first prose book, Henry Brocken, originally published under a pseudo- 
nym twenty years ago. It is a characteristic book. The hero wanders through 
countries and meets people which have been invented by other writers, Spenser, 
Swift, Charlotte Bronté and so on. The charm of the book is not increased by the 
illustrations now added. 


1; febtia: METHUEN have issued (2 vols., 36s.) a revised and enlarged 
edition of Sir Charles Oman’s The Art of War in the Middle Ages, the period 
covered having been extended to the 15th century. 


